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Who  helps  the  poor? 

Is  it  government?  The  present  admin- 
istration is  trying  to  change  the  course  of 
the  federal  government's  increasing  role  in 
providing  services  to  the  poor. 

Is  it  people?  More  and  more,  it  may  be 
people  like  those  in  our  cover  article  from 
whom  the  poor  will  find  help. 

The  articles  in  "They  are  their  brothers' 
keepers,"  beginning  on  page  16,  examine 
an  alumnus  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
caring  for  the  homeless,  and  people  close 
to  programs  at  the  University  that  support 
and  foster  concern  for  the  poor. 

Some  of  the  people  the  articles  are  about 
are  involved  in  programs  with  govern- 
mental support,  others  are  helping  through 
programs  relying  entirely  on  private 
generosity.  To  most,  I  would  bet,  the  issue 
of  federal  or  private  support  is  not  crucial 
to  their  concern,  their  action. 

Whether  federal  or  state  support  was 
there  or  not,  they  would  be  there.  Whether 
others  assisted  or  not,  they  would  be  there. 

They  are  their  brothers'  keepers. 


We  continue  the  series  "Beyond  the 
Ivory  Tower"  with  an  article  (page  23)  on 
some  of  the  ways  computer  technology  has 
changed  Boston  College.  Principal  among 
them,  as  the  article  points  out,  are  the 
impacts  on  the  library  system  and  the  way 
this  institution  is  managed. 

This  is  the  second  article  in  the  series, 
which  will  examine  effects  of  societal 
change  on  an  area  of  the  University  or  the 
impact  of  a  particular  development  on  the 
University  as  a  whole.  We  welcome  sugges- 
tions from  readers  on  future  topics  in  the 
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They  are  their  brothers'  keepers 

Three  articles  about  people  who  put  service  to  others 
first,  and  programs  at  the  University  that  foster  that 
priority.  Paul  Sullivan  '57,  executive  director  of  the 
Pine  Street  Inn,  undergraduates  involved  in  social  ac- 
tion programs,  and  June  Hopps,  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Social  Work,  are  featured. 


Computer  technology:  the  future  is  now 

by  Dana  Narramore 

In  the  past  few  years,  computer  technology  has  transformed  several  areas  of  the 
University,  especially  the  library  and  the  way  BC  is  managed.  This  is  the  second 
article  in  the  series  "Beyond  the  Ivory  Tower"  examining  how  changes  in  the 
world  around  us  affect  the  University. 


Aurora 

by  Ben  Birnbaum 

The  "northern  (and  southern)  lights"  have  enchanted 
millions  of  people  throughout  and  before  history,  and 
none  more  so  than  Robert  Eather,  research  professor 
of  physics.  His  work  provides  man  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  aurora,  and  this  article  begins  to 
explain  them  to  us. 


Lingua  local  to  the  max 

by  Judy  Olivero 

Undergraduate  jargon  has  always  been  a  special  part 
of  college  and  of  going  to  college  at  BC.  The  manner 
in  which  today's  students  are  keeping  up  the  tradition 
is  primo. 
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Creationism  a  disservice  to  science  and  religion 

by  James  Skehan,  SJ 


In  recent  months,  laws  have  been 
passed  or  proposed  requiring  that  equal 
time  be  given  in  science  classes  for  so 
called  creation  science,  comparable  to  that 
given  to  the  theory  of  evolution. 

I  and  many  other  scientists  and  theolo- 
gians regard  this  phenomenon  as  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  of  a  religious  funda- 
mentalist movement  heralding  a  possibly 
well  intentioned  but  simplistic,  anti- 
intellectual,  and  potentially  dangerous 
attempted  retreat  from  the  complex  prob- 
lems of  the  20th  century. 

The  basic  position  of  creation  science  is 
set  forth  in  the  preface  to  The  Remarkable 
Birth  of  Planet  Earth,  by  H.M.  Morris, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Creation 
Research  of  San  Diego.  He  says: 

"The  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
earth  and  man  is  a  marvelous  and  fasci- 
nating story... given  by  revelation  in  the 
Bible  and  now  strikingly  confirmed  by 
modern  science.  The  theory  of  evolution 
has  dominated  our  society,  especially  the 
schools,  for  almost  a  hundred  years,  and 
its  influence  is  largely  responsible  for  our 
present-day  social,  political,  and  moral 
problems.  Many  people  today,  including 
scientists,... find  that  evolution  is  merely 
an  unreasonable  theory,  containing  many 
scientific  fallacies.  Creation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  scientific  theory  which  does  fit 
all  the  facts  of  true  science,  as  well  as 
God's  revelation  in  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

I  maintain  that  a  clear  distinction  must 
be  drawn  between  what  science  and  Gene- 
sis can  or  cannot  tell  us  about  this  subject 
matter. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  the  earth  has 
fascinated  mankind  for  at  least  hundreds 
of  years,  but  it  did  not  become  a  pressing 

PERSPECTIVE  is  a  department  devoted  to 
essay  or  opinion.  Readers  who  wish  to 
speak  out,  reminisce,  or  look  ahead 
should  address  their  submissions  to  The 
Editor. 


issue  until  Darwin  proposed  the  theory  of 
evolution  in  the  last  century.  Keys  to 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  the  earth's  age 
have  been  found  only  slowly  and  rela- 
tively recently. 

The  pioneers  of  nuclear  physics,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  discovered  that  atoms 
of  radioactive  elements  spontaneously 
disintegrate  to  form  atoms  of  a  different 
element,  liberating  energy  in  the  process. 
This  radioactive  decay  offers  a  dependable 
means  of  measuring  time  because  the 
average  rate  of  disintegration  is  fixed  and 
does  not  vary  with  any  of  the  typical 


changes  in  chemical  or  physical  conditions 
that  affect  most  chemical  or  physical 
processes. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  this 
isotopic  dating  to  fossiliferous  sedimentary 
rocks,  boundaries  between  the  major  eras 
of  earth  history — and  thus  the  age  of  the 
appearance  of  major,  and  even  of  most 
minor  life  groups — was  established. 

The  earth  is  some  4.6  billion  years  old. 
The  earliest  life  forms  yet  discovered  are 
about  3.5  billion  years  old,  and  the  record 
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in  the  rocks  indicates  that  man  is  approx- 
imately 2  million  years  old. 

It  is  clear  from  the  fossil  record  that 
over  the  eons  life  forms  have  changed 
dramatically  and  in  great  variety  from 
simple  single  cell  organisms  about  3.5 
billion  years  old,  into  animals  as  complex 
as  man.  The  knowledge  of  this  past  life 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  changed  is 
based  on  a  study  of  the  fossil  remains  of 
many  thousands  of  species  of  animals  and 
plants  which  no  longer  exist. 

Most  of  the  problems  that  have  con- 
fronted theologians  and  religious  people 


over  centuries  arise  from  interpretations 
of  scientific  data  that  appear  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  This  is  especially  the 
case  as  regards  the  creation  stories.  In  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  question  of  whether 
Genesis  should  be  interpreted  literally,  I 
must  ask  three  relevant  questions: 

What  are  the  source  materials  of  which 
Genesis  is  composed?  What  kind  of 
literature  is  it?  Did  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  general,  and  of  Genesis  in 
particular,  intend  to  write  a  history  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  if  so  what  kind? 

The  weight  of  the  evidence  has  led  most 
scriptural  scholars  of  the  past  200  years  to 
interpret  Genesis,  in  its  original 
manuscript  form,  as  a  composite  product 
of  several  authors  or  traditions. 

The  main  authorship  is  attributed  to  a 
Judean  writer  of  the  9th  century  BC  who 
provided  the  narrative  framework.  The 
author  of  this  earliest  discernible  tradition, 
is  called  the  Yahwist  because  of  the  use  of 
the  word  "Yahweh,"  the  divine  name. 
Scholars  consider  that  he  produced  his 
work  during  the  period  1000  to  922  BC. 

The  Elohist  contributor  is  so  named 
because  of  his  preference  for  a  generic  title 
for  God,  "Elohim,"  a  name  whose  radical 
meaning  appears  to  designate  power. 

The  Priestly  tradition,  with  its  obvious 
concern  for  liturgy,  imposed  the  order 


and  system  of  Genesis.  It  is  attributed  to 
the  priests  of  Jerusalem.  Its  style  is  evident 
throughout  the  Pentateuch.  This  docu- 
ment probably  dates  from  the  Exilic 
Period  (587-538  BC)  and  was  later  incor- 
porated into  other  pentateuchal  material. 

Israel's  historians  made  use  of  material 
of  all  kinds,  often  modified  from  those  of 
her  pagan  neighbors  or  captors.  These 
include  ancient  creation  stories, 
genealogical  lists,  songs,  proverbs, 
legends,  customs,  institutions  and  idioms. 
All  contributed  to  the  authors'  purposes. 

Clearly  the  authors  of  Genesis  intended 
to  write  a  history.  No  modem  scholar, 
however,  would  hold  that  Genesis 
presents  history  in  the  modem  sense  of 
that  word.  The  authors'  conception  of 
history,  as  a  linear  movement  toward  a 
divinely  conceived  goal,  precludes  its 
being  considered  as  history  in  any  modem 
sense. 

Genesis,  written  much  later  than  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  suc- 
ceed it,  did  not  present  creation  as  an 
historical  fact  based  on  human  witnesses 
or  conventional  historical  sources.  Rather 
the  creation  narrative  was  devised  in  its 
present  form  because  of  Israel's  experience 
of  a  God  who  had  revealed  himself  in 
ways  that  were  readily  recognizable  in  the 
creation  story,  which  itself  followed  the 
basic  outline  and  many  of  the  topics  of 
the  older  Babylonian  creation  myth, 
Emuna  Elisli. 

Genesis  has  nothing  to  say  about  the 
age  and  mode  of  origin  of  the  Earth,  and 


of  life.  The  Genesis  story  emphasized 
those  religious  aspects  of  creation  that 
distinguish  Israel  from  her  pagan  neigh- 
bors, especially  those  among  whom  she 
lived  while  in  exile  (in  Babylon  and 
Egypt).  The  story  of  creation  is  a  prelude 
to  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve's  fall  and 
the  consequent  story  of  human  estrange- 
ment from  God.  All  of  these  are  introduc- 
tory to  the  patriarchal  narratives,  and 
ultimately  to  the  saving  acts  of  Exodus. 


Therefore,  the  story  of  creation  is  the 
beginning  of  salvation  history,  and  not  a 
scientific  treatment  either  of  the  age  or 
origin  of  the  Earth,  of  life,  or  of  mankind. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  there  can 
be  ultimately  no  irresolvable  issues 
between  science  and  religion,  since  both 
deal  with  truth,  although  each  is  con- 
cerned with  a  different  sphere  of  human 
activity.  We  would  do  a  great  disservice 
to  religion  were  we  to  interpret  the  Bible 
as  a  scientific  presentation  rather  than  as  a 
theological  document  of  Judeo-Christian 
religious  history.  We  would  do  a  great 
disservice  to  science,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
we  were  to  claim  that  science  can  provide 
answers  to  questions  that  lie  beyond  its 
purview,  such  as  the  human  search  for 
religious  meaning  in  life,  including  the 
relationship  between  God  and  man. 

If  we  become  fearful  that  scientific 
research  will  bring  forth  results  that  are 
opposed  to  the  Bible  and  theological 
truth,  we  would  thereby  forget  that  God. 
as  author  of  all  truth,  cannot  contradict 
Himself.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  can  rely 
on  the  results  of  science  to  shed  light  on 
the  origin  and  history  of  the  Earth,  and  of 
life,  we  may  be  sure  that  these  well 
documented  and  well  evaluated  scientific 


results  will  not  truly  contradict  theological 
experience. 

We  would  do  a  great  disservice  to  both 
science  and  religion  if  we  were  to  hold  to 
"dogmas"  that  would  constrain  God  to 
perform  His  creation  within  the  space  of  a 
few  thousand  years  and  in  such  a  fashion 
that  scientists  could  not  find  reliable 
answers  to  legitimate  questions  within 
their  disciplines. 

lames  Skehan .  S].  is  professor  of  geology 
and  director  of  the  Weston  Observatory 
department  of  geology  and  geophysics. 

Tliis  essay  xcas  excerpted  from  an  Ignatian 
Lecture  Series  presentation .  A  longer  ver- 
sion of  the  talk  was  an  invited  presenta- 
tion at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  January. 


Msgr.  Charles  Finn  '99:  1877-1982 


In  1974,  on  the  75th  anniversary  of  his 
graduation  from  Boston  College,  Msgr. 
Charles  A.  Finn  '99,  H'38  was  invited  to 
Botolph  House  to  lunch  with  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ. 

Fr.  Monan  asked  the  Monsignor  if  he 
would  like  some  sherry. 

He  didn't  drink,  Msgr.  Finn  replied,  but 
would  make  an  exception  on  that 
occasion. 

Raising  his  glass,  Msgr.  Finn,  the  oldest 
graduate  of  the  University  and  its  sole 
connection  to  the  19th  century,  said, 
"May  God  bless  Boston  College." 

Msgr.  Finn  showed  his  love  for  his 
Alma  Mater  longer  than  anyone,  until  his 
death  March  7  at  the  age  of  104.  Fifteen 
hundred  mourners,  among  them  family 
members  and  friends,  religious  and 
political  leaders,  bishops,  priests  and 
nuns,  attended  the  funeral  Mass  in  Holy 
Name  Church,  West  Roxbury. 

When  he  turned  100  in  1977,  Msgr. 
Finn  estimated  he  had  celebrated  more 
than  24,000  Masses  during  his  lifetime.  He 
lived  in  the  administrations  of  21  US 
presidents,  from  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  10  Popes. 

While  working  on  his  doctorate  in 
theology  at  the  North  American  College 
in  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  this  century, 
the  young  Fr.  Finn  was  blessed  by  then- 
Pope  Pius  X.  Pius  X  later  became  a  saint, 
and  as  Msgr.  Finn  was  fond  of  saying 
later,  "Anything  that's  touched  by  a  saint 
is  a  second-class  relic.  So,  I'm  a  second- 
class  relic." 

Msgr.  Finn,  nicknamed  "Zip"  for  his 
enthusiasm  and  spirit,  was  born  in 
Dedham  Aug.  2,  1877,  the  seventh  of  14 
children.  He  was  first  in  his  class  at 
Dedham  High  School  and  was  accepted  to 
Harvard,  but  chose  to  attend  Boston  Col- 
lege instead  because  "I  wanted  to  become 
a  priest." 

On  the  occasion  of  his  100th  birthday, 
Msgr.  Finn  reminisced  in  this  magazine 
about  the  BC  of  his  era. 

"It  was  a  small  school  at  the  time 
(1895).  ...It  was  all  Latin  in  those  days.  In 
our  classes,  we'd  have  Latin  and  Greek 


every  day,  then  mathematics  and  English. 
And  then  history.  Physics  and  chemistry 
were  just  for  the  last  two  years.  We  had  a 
true  liberal  education.  I  hope  that's  going 
to  come  back  some  day. 

"The  tuition  was  $60.  And  if  you  had  a 
letter  from  your  pastor,  it  was  $30.  Fr. 
Gasson  (when  president,  1907-14)  said  he 
would  never  refuse  anybody — if  they 
didn't  have  money,  come  for  nothing  and 
he'd  take  them  in.  ...A  great  many  were 
not  paying  anything.  I  often  wondered 
how  Boston  College  could  go  on  with  the 
little  it  had." 

He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1903  in 
Rome,  after  studies  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican College,  and  received  a  doctorate  in 
theology  a  year  later.  Upon  his  return  to 
this  country,  he  served  in  several  parishes 
before  joining  the  faculty  at  St.  John's 
Seminary. 

Msgr.  Finn  taught  dogma,  pastoral  the- 
ology and  scientific  apologetics  at  St. 
John's  for  13  years  until  his  appointment 
as  rector  in  1926.  He  was  rector  for  seven 
years. 

One  of  his  former  students  at  St. 
John's,  the  late  Richard  Cardinal  Cushing, 
once  said  of  Msgr.  Finn:  "Every  one  of  us 
who  were  students  in  the  seminary  when 
the  monsignor  was  a  professor  or  the  rec- 
tor looked  up  to  him  as  a  gifted,  dedi- 
cated and  ideal  priest  worthy  of  our 
imitation." 

After  leaving  St.  John's,  Msgr.  Finn, 
who  was  named  monsignor  in  1937, 
served  as  pastor  in  Brockton  and  Medford 
before  being  named  pastor  of  Holy  Name 
parish  in  West  Roxbury.  He  headed  Holy 
Name  for  23  years  until  his  retirement  in 
1968,  at  the  age  of  90. 

He  lived  in  Regina  Cleri,  a  home  for 
retired  priests  in  Boston,  since  his 
retirement. 

Msgr.  Finn's  strong  attachment  to 
Boston  College  was  not  due  solely  to 
longevity.  He  was  awarded  an  honorary 
doctor  of  laws  degree  in  1938,  and  was  a 
signer  of  the  charter  incorporating  the 
Alumni  Association  in  1948.  He  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  association 


board  of  directors  and  was  very  active  in 
alumni  functions  over  the  many  years. 

John  Wissler,  executive  director  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  recalled  Msgr.  Finn's 
appearance  at  the  1974  Laetare  Sunday 
observance  as  an  honored  guest. 

"Msgr.  Finn  said  he  didn't  want  to 
speak,  but  decided  to  say  a  few  words 
after  we  presented  him  a  check  for  Regina 
Cleri.  Well,  he  gave  what  was  in  effect  a 
homily.  But  more  than  that  it  was  a 
rousing  speech  about  BC  and  its 
adherence  to  values.  He  was  really  giving 
a  sermon. 

"He  ended  it  with  a  crescendo  and  the 
crowd  gave  him  a  standing  ovation. 
When  Don  Shula,  the  speaker  that  year, 
got  up  to  speak,  he  said,  'Monsignor,  I'm 
going  to  fly  you  down  to  Miami  to  give 
the  halftime  talk  to  the  Dolphins." 

Francis  McManus,  SJ,  faculty  advisor  to 
the  Alumni  Association  and  a  longtime 
friend  of  Msgr.  Finn,  said  the  late  Mon- 
signor epitomized  the  Ignatian  norm: 
sanctitas  (holiness),  scientia  (knowledge), 
and  sanitas  (health). 

When  signing  his  autograph  in  recent 
years,  Msgr.  Finn  often  added:  Funes 
ceciderunt  in  praeclaris  (My  lines  have 
been  cast  in  pleasant  ways). 

Requiescat  in  pace. 
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Good  news  and  bad  in 
largest  budget  ever — $95M 

There  was  the  proverbial  good  news 
and  bad  news  when  the  University  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  a  $95  million  pre- 
liminary 1982-83  operating  budget,  the 
highest  ever  for  BC,  at  its  spring  meeting 
February  26. 

The  bad  news  was  that,  as  expected, 
tuition,  room  and  board  charges  would 
follow  the  inflationary  trend  of  recent 
years  and  rise  by  13.7  percent  to  an 
average  $9,280  for  1982-83. 

The  good  news — particularly  for  par- 
ents and  students  who  pay  the  annual 
bills — was  that  the  hike  was  not  as  high 
as  anticipated  before  the  meeting. 

The  trustees  unanimously  accepted 
administration  proposals  for  an  $820 
increase  in  tuition,  an  average  increase  of 
$180  for  room,  and  $166  for  board.  The 
1982-83  totals  are:  tuition,  $6,000;  room, 
$1,680  (could  be  higher  or  lower 
depending  upon  accommodations);  and 
board  $1,600. 

The  $1,166  increase  over  the  1981-82 
totals  was  less  than  that  recommended  by 
the  University  Budget  Committee,  com- 
prised of  administrators,  faculty  and 
students.  The  lower  increase,  according  to 
Executive  Vice  President  Frank  B.  Cam- 
panella,  was  largely  due  to  deeper  cuts  in 
projected  expenses  and  inclusion  of  addi- 
tional income.  Factors  such  as  $150,000 
more  in  gift  income,  reduced  energy  costs, 
and  a  somewhat  lower  inflation  rate 
were  all  variables  in  the  final  cost  equa- 
tion, he  said. 

Campanella  noted  the  University's  $820 
increase  compared  favorably  with 
announced  1982-83  increases  at  such  insti- 
tutions as  Princeton  ($1,100),  Yale 
($1,040),  Georgetown  ($1,080),  Colby 
($900),  and  BU  ($875). 

Foremost  among  the  causes  for 
increased  University  expenditures  is  infla- 
tion, Campanella  said.  While  the  inflation 
rate  has  been  declining  over  the  last  few 
months,  the  market  basket  of  goods  and 
services  purchased  by  a  university  differs 


considerably  from  that  purchased  by  a 
typical  consumer. 

Energy  costs,  salaries,  and  library  books 
and  periodicals  make  up  a  large  portion 
of  BC's  market  basket,  he  added.  Costs 
for  these  items  continue  to  escalate 
beyond  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

Further  cost  increases  occur,  Cam- 
panella said,  because  of  deliberate  plans 
and  decisions  either  to  improve  or  to 
advance  the  quality  of  the  educational 
experience  in  selected  areas.  Among  such 
actions  in  the  coming  year  are:  additional 
faculty  to  reduce  class  sizes  in  programs 
where  student  demand  has  expanded 
rapidly;  improvement  in  audio-visual  and 
computer  services;  and,  introduction  of 
automated  systems,  including  on-line 
access  to  the  library  catalog,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  opening  of  the  new  library. 

Also  included  in  the  operating  budget 
are  significant  increases  in  scholarship 
funds  financed  by  the  University.  These 
funds  are  budgeted  to  increase  from  this 
year's  level,  approximating  $8  million,  to 
$10  million  in  1982-83. 

Much  of  this  growth  will  track  propor- 
tionate increases  in  tuition  rates,  Cam- 
panella said,  but  two  additional  increases 


have  also  been  provided  for.  An  increase 
in  scholarship  funds,  amounting  to  one 
half  million  dollars,  has  been  allocated  for 
undergraduate  students.  Beyond  that,  the 
necessary  seed  money  required  for  insti- 
tuting a  BC  student  loan  fund,  under  new 
legislation  recently  passed  in  Massachu- 
setts, has  been  earmarked  in  the  budget. 


'Liberation  theologian' 
analyzes  today's  Church 

If  Jesus  Christ  were  not  political,  he 
would  not  have  been  crucified. 

So  said  eminent  German  theologian 
Rev.  Johann  Baptist  Metz  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  campus. 

Described  by  the  London  Times  as  "one 
of  the  seminal  influences  of  the  post- 
Second  Vatican  Council  church,''  Fr.  Metz 
shared  his  ideas  on  "not  a  new  religion," 
but  a  "new  era  in  religion."  This  new  era, 
he  explained,  was  "breaking  out"  among 
the  poor  churches  in  the  Third  World 
countries. 

Fr.  Metz  joined  three  University 
theologians — Gasson  Prof.  Avery  Dulles, 
SJ;  Bernard  Lonergan,  SJ,  professor  of 


Rev.  Johann  Metz,  left,  internationally  renowned  theologian  from  Germany,  joins  BC 
theologians  (l-r)  William  Richardson,  SJ.  Bernard  Lonergan.  SJ.  and  Gasson  Prof.  Avery 
Dulles,  SJ,  before  the  four  appeared  in  a  panel  discussion  on  campus. 
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theology;  and  William  Richardson,  SJ, 
assistant  professor  of  philosophy — in  a 
panel  discussion  the  afternoon  of  March 
24  and  that  evening  captivated  an  audi- 
ence in  McGuinn  Auditorium  with  a  lec- 
ture on  "The  Political  Prophesy  of 
Religion  and  the  Emerging  Church." 

The  "emerging"  church,  Fr.  Metz  said, 
is  the  "basic  community  church"  of  the 
Third  World  countries;  a  church,  he  said, 
that  had  arisen  from  "below,"  or  by  the 
support  of  the  common  people.  In  this 
church,  the  messianic  God  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  alive.  The  bourgeois  religion  of 
the  West,  on  the  other  hand,  he  said,  had 
been  built  from  "above,"  from  the  hierar- 
chy of  the  Church.  In  this  bourgeois 
religion,  he  said,  God  "has  changed  into  a 
value." 

During  the  panel  discussion,  Fr.  Metz 
hushed  Higgins  Auditorium  with  an  emo- 
tional explanation  of  his  "pilgrimage  from 
a  transcendental  to  a  political  theology." 

"I  became  aware,  that  for  me,  being  a 
Christian  meant  being  a  Christian  in  the 
face  of  Auschwitz — the  Holocaust — which 
was  not  only  a  German  catastrophy,  but 
a  Christian  catastrophy. 

"No  longer  does  my  study  of  theology 
take  its  starting  point  at  the  question, 
'What  happens  to  me  when  I  suffer  or 
die?,'  but  'What  happens  to  you  when 
you  suffer  or  die?'" 

"I  try  to  avoid  doing  theology  with  my 
back  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed  of  the  world." 

Clad  in  sweater  and  sports  coat,  and 
wearing  large-rimmed  glasses,  Fr.  Metz 
moved  his  audience  to  applause,  laughter 
and  startled  silences. 

An  "anthropological  revolution"  is  hap- 
pening in  the  basic  community  churches, 
he  said,  that  "contradicts,  interrupts,  and 
aims  at  revision  of  familiar  practice."  It 
corresponds  to  liberation,  he  added,  "not 
as  a  liberation  from  suffering,  but  from 
our  own  apathy." 

The  poor  churches  of  the  Third  World 
are  at  the  center  of  a  "Second  Reforma- 
tion," he  said.  These  churches  are 
breaking  out  "not  without  chains,"  and 
"not  without  Vatican  mistrust." 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  American 
character  was  open  to  the  community 
church,  Fr.  Metz  said,  "Your  history 
points  out  a  revolutionary  mentality.  In 
the  US,  everything  is  possible.  Even  the 
contrary  is  possible.  That  is  one  reason 
nothing  ever  changes  (here)." 

D.N. 


UGBC  President  Lois  Marr  '83 

Marr  new  UGBC  president 

The  first  thing  UGBC  president  Lois 
Marr  '83  planned  to  do  following  the 
announcement  of  her  election  March  16 
was  "go  home  to  get  some  homework 
done." 

Marr  defeated  Kip  Gregory  '83  by  33 
votes  in  a  runoff  election  between  the 
two,  after  they  had  received  the  most 
votes  in  preliminary  elections  the  previous 
week. 

A  resident  of  Hauppauge,  NY,  Marr  is 
majoring  in  marketing  and  organizational 
studies  in  SOM.  A  former  member  of  the 
UGBC  executive  cabinet,  Marr  said  she 
thought  UGBC  was  "the  only  student 
organization  on  campus  that  can  make  a 
difference." 

Marr  succeeds  Joanne  Caruso  '82,  the 
first  woman  elected  UGBC  president. 


Independent  schools  add 
billions  to  state  economy 

Independent  colleges  and  universities  in 
Massachusetts  contributed  about  $3.6 
billion  to  the  state's  total  personal  income 
and  177,000  jobs  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
according  to  a  report  sponsored  by  the 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Universities  in  Massachusetts  (AICUM). 

The  report  updates  a  1979  study  of  the 
finances  and  enrollments  of  the  80  inde- 
pendent institutions  in  Massachusetts, 
their  students'  finances,  and  the  economic 
impact  of  the  institutions  and  students  on 
the  Commonwealth.  It  was  prepared  by 
Data  Resources  Inc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  report: 
□  Enrollment  in  independent  institutions 
totaled  228,700  in  1981,  about  55  percent 


of  the  total  Massachusetts  higher  educa- 
tion enrollment. 

□  Students  of  independent  colleges  annu- 
ally spend  about  $370  million  in  addition 
to  tuition,  room  and  board.  Those  who 
visit  the  students  spend  more  than  $140 
million  in  the  state  annually. 
DThe  independent  schools  employed 
85,000  persons  in  1981,  with  total  wages 
of  $1.1  billion. 

DThe  schools  spent  an  additional  $1.1 
billion  in  1981  on  goods  and  services,  pro- 
viding jobs  for  thousands  of  suppliers  and 
service  personnel. 

DCapital  expenditures  amounted  to  about 
$97  million  in  1981. 

The  report  also  estimated  that  indepen- 
dent institutions,  through  their  expend- 
itures, supported  slightly  more  than  twice 
as  many  workers  as  they  employed. 

State  taxes  were  also  lower  as  a  result 
of  these  institutions,  the  report  said. 
Based  on  results  of  a  survey,  about  44,000 
more  full-time-equivalent  students  would 
have  sought  places  in  the  state  education 
system,  in  the  absence  of  independent 
schools.  Their  enrollment  in  independent 
colleges  saved  the  state  about  $242  million 
in  educational  costs,  compared  to  about 
$14  million  in  state  subsidies  to  the  inde- 
pendent sector. 

The  contributions  of  independent  higher 
education,  the  report  said,  went  far 
beyond  those  detailed  in  the  report.  The 
state's  success  in  weathering  the  current 
recession,  it  said,  was  due  mainly  to  an 
increasing  concentration  of  its  industry  in 
highly  technological,  education-intensive 
industries. 

Boston  College  was  one  of  10  AICUM 
members  surveyed  in  the  study. 


Community  establishes 
King  memorial  scholarship 

Remembrance  of  the  late  Martin  Luther 
King  and  the  beginning  of  an  effort  to 
honor  him  here  through  a  memorial 
scholarship  were  highlights  of  the  Univer- 
sity's second  annual  day-long  com- 
memoration of  the  slain  civil  rights  leader. 

More  than  300  persons  participated 
February  1  in  the  day's  events,  which 
included  a  march,  ecumenical  service  and 
formal  dinner,  sponsored  by  the  Office  of 
AHANA  (Afro -American,  Hispanic, 
Asian  and  Native  American)  Student  Pro- 
grams. The  dinner  featured  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  Martin  Luther  King 
scholarship  to  Darcel  Clark  '83  of  New 
York  City. 
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Marchers  proceed  up  Linden  Lane,  beginning  day-long  commemoration  of  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Feb.  1.  Carrying  flag  is  Darcel  Clark  '83,  that  evening  named  first  recipient  of 
King  memorial  scholarship . 


Clark  received  a  $500  scholarship  from 
Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs  Kevin 
Duffy.  A  political  science  major,  Clark  is 
chairman  of  the  campus  NAACP  chapter's 
political  action  committee,  former  UGBC 
executive  assistant  for  AHANA  affairs, 
and  a  member  of  the  Imani  Gospel  Choir, 
Gold  Key  Society  and  the  Political  Science 
Caucus.  She  has  also  been  actively 
involved  in  the  New  England  Home  for 
Little  Wanderers  and  the  Little  Scholars 
Workshop. 

The  dinner  inaugurated  a  campaign  to 
raise  $50,000  to  endow  the  annual 
scholarship,  to  be  presented  to  a  junior 
who  "best  epitomizes  the  principles  set 
forth  by  Dr.  King  in  scholarship,  theology 
and  civil  rights  advocacy,"  according  to 
Donald  Brown,  AHANA  office  director. 
The  endowment  would  enable  the  Univer- 
sity to  present  full  scholarships  for  the 
recipient's  senior  year. 

Main  speaker  at  the  dinner,  held  in 
Lyons  Hall,  was  Wayne  Budd  '63,  a 
University  Trustee.  Budd,  addressing  the 
students  present,  advised  them  to  "pursue 
your  education  as  the  principle  endeavor 
by  which  to  attain  a  more  responsible 
place  in  society.  Graduates  today  are  far 
better  prepared  than  they  ever  were 
before,  so  whatever  field  you  have 
chosen,  be  ready  to  swim  in  the  fast 
currents." 

"Martin  Luther  King  was  not  a  one- 
dimensional  man,"  Budd  said.  "He  was 


concerned  about  oppressed  people  every- 
where, and  of  every  color.  But  as  is  often 
the  case  with  great  people,  he  was  not 
recognized  until  he  was  no  longer  with  us. 

"Following  his  death,  opportunities  for 
minorities  seemed  to  improve.  The  federal 
government  opened  its  doors  to  minorities 
and  asked  the  private  sector  to  do  the 
same.  The  clouds  that  had  hung  over  us 
so  long  seemed  to  have  a  silver  lining  at 
last." 

Now,  however,  Budd  said,  "gains  are 
being  swept  away."  Minority  enrollment 
in  colleges  is  dropping,  "loans  are  drying 
up,  and  government  aid  is  drastically 
reduced,  if  not  wiped  out  completely." 

"Was  Dr.  King's  work  all  in  vain?"  he 
asked.  "There  is  a  danger  that  those 
things  he  left  to  us  could  be  lost.  If  we  are 
going  to  commemorate  the  life,  work  and 
birth  of  Martin  Luther  King,  we  must 
continue  to  achieve  and,  to  do  this,  you 
must  pull  your  own  oar." 

Brown  said  he  was  pleased  with  the 
University  community's  response  to  the 
King  memorial.  "The  work  does  not  end" 
with  the  commemoration,  he  said.  "We 
have  firmly  committed  ourselves  to  keep- 
ing the  dream  alive  at  Boston  College." 

President  Monan,  speaking  at  the  din- 
ner, said,  "I  have  never  attended  an  event 
here  at  BC  that  has  had  such  a  complete 
cross-section  of  the  University  and,  for 
that,  we  owe  you  a  great  deal  of 
gratitude." 


Monan  revamps,  enlarges 
Athletic  Advisory  Board 

A  new  Athletic  Advisory  Board,  with 
broader  and  expanded  membership,  has 
been  formed  by  President  Monan. 

Board  membership  consists  of  four 
faculty  members,  four  administrators,  two 
undergraduate  students  and  five  alumni, 
for  a  total  of  15  voting  members.  The 
new  board  replaces  the  Graduate  Athletic 
Board,  which  had  eight  alumni  and  three 
faculty  as  members,  and  is  more  conso- 
nant with  NCAA  standards  for  the  com- 
position of  such  advisory  boards. 

In  announcing  formation  of  the  board. 
Ft.  Monan  said  the  more  clearly  defined 
functions  of  the  board  contained  in  its 
constitution  were  meant  to  "sharpen  the 
board's  focus  of  attention  and  to  insure 
fuller  exchange  among  segments  of  the 
University." 

During  the  fall  semester,  he  said,  the 
University  had  reviewed  the  "rather  exten- 
sive work"  done  regarding  the  governance 
of  athletics  in  American  colleges  and 
universities.  A  series  of  meetings  was  held 
to  study  the  athletic  board  and  "to  make 
it  a  greater  service  both  to  our  athletic 
programs  and  to  the  University  as  a 
whole." 

Among  the  purposes  of  the  board  listed 
in  the  constitution  drafted  by  Kevin 
Duffy,  vice  president  for  student  affairs, 
are: 

D'To  promote  a  formal,  two-way  chan- 
nel for  communication  and  exchange  of 
ideas  between  the  Athletic  Association 
and  the  larger  University  community 
regarding  athletics  and  recreation  at 
Boston  College; 

D'To  assure  the  ethical  conduct  of 
sports; 

D'To  promote  academic  achievement 
among  student  athletes; 
D'To  review  varsity  sports  schedules  on 
an  annual  basis; 

D'To  review  requests  of  club  sports 
wishing  to  become  varsity  sports  :  and 
D'To  assist  in  the  screening  of  candidates 
for  positions  of  director  of  athletics, 
associate  director  of  athletics  and  full-time 
head  coaches." 

The  director  of  athletics  serves  as  ex- 
officio,  non-voting  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  vice  president  of  student  affairs  is 
also  a  non-voting  member  of  the  board. 

Alumni  representatives  on  the  board  are 
the  president  and  past  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  and  chairman  of  Blue 
Chips,  the  athletic  fund  raising  organiza- 
tion, ex  officio,  and  two  alumni  with 


Sophomores  from  the  School  of  Education  perform  "A  change  for  the  better"  at  SOE's  25th  annual  interclass  skits  festival  in  March.  Up 
to  400  alumni  joined  SOE  students  and  faculty  to  celebrate  the  silver  anniversary  of  the  skits.  This  year,  the  skits   were  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  new  Theater  Arts  Center. 


expertise  in  athletics  appointed  by  the 
president. 

Named  to  alumni  positions  on  the 
board  were:  John  P.  Giuggio  '51,  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association;  John 
Driscoll  '49,  association  past  president; 
Dr.  Alfred  Branca  '39,  Blue  Chips  chair- 
man; Joseph  Coppola  '70  and  Thomas 
Martin  '61. 

University  reduces  use 
of  BTUs,  energy  costs 

With  nearly  100  buildings  to  heat  and 
light,  the  University  is  as  conscious  of 
energy  conservation  as  any  business  or 
homeowner. 

An  energy  conservation  program  initi- 
ated here  in  1976  has  saved  about  73 
billion  British  Thermal  Units  (BTUs), 
according  to  Gregory  Doyle,  University 
energy  manager.  This  represents,  he  said, 
about  $4.7  million  in  cost  avoidance. 

One  of  the  first  things  Doyle  did  when 
he  came  to  BC  about  18  months  ago  from 
a  similar  position  at  Beth  Israel  Hospital, 
Boston,  was  reduce  lighting  levels  in  cam- 
pus offices.  "It  made  me  unpopular  at 
Beth  Israel,  too,"  he  said. 

Doyle  said  he  cut  lighting  levels  in  most 
academic  buildings  by  half,  resulting  in 
savings  of  about  $75,000  per  year.  If  a  fix- 
ture contained  four  flourescent  bulbs,  he 
removed  two. 

"We  don't  need  as  much  light  as  we 
think,"  Doyle  said.  "I  encourage  people 
to  use  task  lights  rather  than  overheads." 

Other  modifications  instituted  by  Doyle 
include  conversion  of  electric  resistance 


heating/air  conditioners  in  the  Modular 
Apartments  to  heating  pumps.  Result: 
average  annual  savings  of  $62,000 

New  electric  chillers  have  replaced 
steam-generated  air  conditioners  in  four 
campus  buildings.  Result:  average  savings 
of  $95,000  a  year. 

Additional  actions  have  included  sealing 
openings  of  exterior  walls  of  the 
Flynn  Student  Recreation  Complex 
($95,000  annual  savings)  and  insulating 
Upper  Campus  dormitory  attics  (average 
$10,000  annual  savings).  Also,  Devlin 
Hall  has  new  windows,  and  storm  win- 
dows have  been  installed  on  Newton 
Campus  dormitories. 

Doyle's  goal  for  this  year  is  to  decrease 
BTU  use  another  five  to  seven  precent. 
"Cutting  back  on  use  is  all  we  can  hope  to 
do,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  way  to  decrease 
the  price." 

The  price  of  energy  went  up  30  percent 
in  1980-81,  Doyle  said.  "If  we  could  main- 
tain the  same  cost  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  we  would  be  doing  great." 
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Library  project  rolls  on 

Workers  have  removed  22,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  dislodged  by  blasting  at  the 
site  of  construction  of  the  University's  $24 
million  central  research  library.  Blasting  is 


just  about  complete,  according  to  project 
managers. 

The  project  was  three  percent  complete 
in  mid-March,  with  97  percent  of  the 
trade  contracts  for  the  project  bid.  Deci- 
sions on  the  interior  design  of  the  building 
still  remain. 

It  is  expected  that  by  commencement 
this  year,  the  foundation  of  the 
111,000-square-foot  structure  will  be  well 
on  its  way,  with  the  five  concrete  floors 
and  connecting  columns  nearly  completed. 

The  library  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 
pleted by  summer  1984. 

Inter-university  research 

Boston  College  has  joined  eight  other 
Catholic  universities  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion that  will  aid  the  Catholic  Church 
with  its  research  needs. 

Charter  members  of  the  Institute  for 
Inter-University  Cooperative  Research 
(IICR),  in  addition  to  BC,  are:  Catholic 
University,  College  of  St.  Thomas,  Ford- 
ham,  Georgetown,  Loyola  of  Chicago, 
Dayton,  Notre  Dame  and  Villanova. 

The  institute  is  to  concentrate  on 
national,  regional  and  local  Church- 
related  agencies'  needs.  Should,  for 
instance,  an  agency  be  interested  in  a 
study  of  the  role  American  Hispanics  play 
in  the  Church,  the  institute  would  contact 
a  research  advisor  at  one  or  more  of  the 
member  schools  to  come  up  with  a 
researcher  already  involved  in  a  similar 
project. 


ON  CAMPUS 


University  promotes  24 

President  Monan  has  announced  the 
following  faculty  promotions: 

To  full  professor:  Barry  Bluestone 
(economics);  Robert  Faulkner  (history); 
Cynthia  Lichtenstein  (law);  Donald 
Richter  (economics);  Dennis  Sardella 
(chemistry);  John  H.  Smith  (mathematics); 
Franz  Joseph  Van  Beeck,  SJ  (theology); 
Jophn  Willis,  SJ  (history);  and  Judith  Wilt 
(English). 

To  associate  professor  with  tenure:  Lisa 
Cahill  (theology);  James  Cremins  (SOE); 
Cheryl  Exum  (theology);  Evan  Kantrowicz 
(chemistry);  Marilyn  Matelski 
(speech/communications);  Michael 
Mulhern  (fine  arts);  Alec  Peck  (SOE); 
Carol  Petillo  (history);  Stephen  Pfohl 
(sociology);  R.  Douglas  Powers  (biology); 
and  Joseph  Raelin  (SOM). 

To  associate  professor:  Hassan  Tehran- 
ian  (SOM). 

Granted  tenure:  Jean  Bartunek  (SOM); 
James  Gips  (SOM);  and  Dorothy  Jones 
(SON). 


RESEARCH 


BIOLOGY; 

Looking  at  the  world 

through  the  eyes  of  fish 

The  life  of  a  fish  is  not  all  black  and 
white.  Like  humans,  fish  have  developed 
the  ability  to  see  color  as  well  as 
brightness. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Scientific 
American,  Joseph  Levine,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  biology,  and  Edward  F.  Mac- 
Nichol  Jr.,  director  of  the  laboratory  of 
sensory  physiology  at  Woods  Hole, 
recounted  nine  years  of  collaborative 
research  indicating  that  the  development 
of  visual  systems  in  some  fish  species  is 
closely  linked  to  behavioral  patterns  and 
the  amount  of  light  available  to  fish  in 
their  habitat. 

The  guppy,  for  example,  lives  near  the 
water's  surface.  The  upper  retina  of  its 
eye,  which  receives  light  from  below,  is  a 
mosaic  of  cone  cells  designed  to  make 
color  discriminations. 

When  a  male  guppy  displays  his  colors 
to  attract  females,  he  does  so  from  a  posi- 
tion ahead  of  and  slightly  below  his 
potential  mate,  which  ensures  he  will  be 
noticed  by  the  "most  color-sensitive 
region  of  the  female's  retina,"  according 
to  the  article. 


The  lower  retina,  however,  which 
receives  light  from  above  the  visual  field, 
is  lined  with  cells  that  contain  a  green- 
sensitive  pigment.  This  enables  the  guppy 
to  find  dark  bits  of  food  silhouetted 
against  the  predominately  green  light  at 
the  water  surface. 

Color  discrimination,  according  to  the 
researchers,  exists  not  solely  for  the 
pleasure  of  humans,  but  is  directly  related 
to  survival.  "There  have  been  many 
studies  done  in  the  past  on  vision,"  said 
Levine.  "But  these  studies  have  often 
forgotten  that  vision  is  specifically  related 
to  feeding,  fleeing  and  mating." 

Levine  teaches  introductory  biology, 
marine  biology  and  an  advanced  seminar 
on  the  physiology  of  vision.  He  began  his 
research  partnership  with  MacNichol 
while  a  doctoral  student  at  Harvard. 


PHYSICS: 

Aurora,  sun  spots  affected 
by  90-year  solar  cycle 

Historic  records  tell  us  that  between 
1795  and  1830,  the  aurora  borealis,  the 
colorful  "northern  lights,"  disappeared 
from  the  skies  over  southern  Sweden  and 
over  the  Boston  area. 

About  100  years  later,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  scientists  recorded  a  drop  in 
geomagnetic  activity. 

Now,  a  step  toward  deciphering  the 
mysterious  moods  of  the  sun  has  been 
taken  by  a  pair  of  BC  physicists.  Linking 
those  pieces  of  historic  evidence  and 
others  with  their  own  observations,  senior 
research  physicists  Joan  Feynman  and 
Sam  Silverman  have  proposed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  heretofore  suspected,  but  unpro- 
ven,  solar  cycle. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Geophysical  Union,  Feynman 
and  Silverman  said  the  solar  wind  (the 
stream  of  electrically  charged  particles 
flowing  out  of  the  sun)  diminishes  in 
intensity  every  90  years  or  so.  At  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  researchers, 
there  are  fewer  aurora  and  sun  spots. 

While  11-  and  22-year  solar  activity 
cycles  have  been  known  to  scientists  for 
more  than  a  century,  speculation  that  a 
longer  cycle  existed  had  remained  specula- 
tion. With  a  suspected  low  point  in  the 
cycle  approaching,  the  pair  is  working  on 
a  National  Science  Foundation  grant  to 
study  variations  in  the  sun,  solar  wind 
and  geomagnetic  activity.  Such  activity 
can  affect  radio  communication,  electric 
power  and  instruments  in  space. 


PSYCHOLOGY: 

'Sonic  sight'  could  benefit 

development  of  the  blind 

Randolph  Easton,  associate  professor  of 
psychology,  is  working  on  the  theory  that 
the  blind  will  benefit  greatly  from  being 
able  to  "see"  with  their  ears. 

Easton  believes  that  once  he  and 
Richard  Jackson,  associate  professor  SOE, 
complete  their  research  with  a  recently 
invented  "sonic  sight"  device,  blind 
infants  will  never  again  have  to  be  victims 
of  deficiencies  such  as  delayed  walking, 
and  blind  adults  will  no  longer  have  trou- 
ble "reasoning  effectively  about  the  con- 
tents of  their  surroundings." 

Blind  infants,  deprived  of  visual  stimuli, 
do  not  develop  as  sighted  infants  do, 
according  to  Easton,  who  is  also  chairman 
of  the  psychology  department.  Blind 
infants,  for  instance,  do  not  learn  to  raise 
their  heads  as  do  sighted  infants.  Easton 
believes  a  blind  infant  fitted  with  a 
"Trisensor"  would  raise  its  head  and 
explore  its  environment,  waving  its  hands 
in  front  of  its  face  like  its  sighted 
counterparts. 

The  Trisensor  allows  a  blind  individual 
to  "see"  as  bats  "see"  in  the  dark,  through 
the  interpretation  of  sonic  waves. 
Resembling  a  headband  with  earphones, 
the  computerized  device  emits  sonic 
waves.  The  inaudible  waves  bounce  off 
objects  within  a  15-foot  range  and  return 
instantly  to  the  person  in  the  form  of 
computer-enhanced  echoes. 

To  the  experienced  wearer  of  the 
device,  the  echoes  would  indicate  whether 
an  object  was  near  or  far,  to  the  right  or 
left,  and  the  object's  size,  depth  and 
texture. 

Easton  and  Jackson  have  made  several 
grant  proposals  to  study  the  accuracy  of 
the  Trisensor  further,  and  to  measure  its 
potential  in  meeting  the  needs  inherent  in 
the  developmental  progress  of  the  con- 
genially blind. 

Only  a  handful  of  studies  have  been 
done  on  the  role  vision  plays  in  a  person's 
development,  said  Easton.  "We  need  to 
know  the  relationship  between  early 
vision  and  the  development  of  orientation 
and  mobility  through  space.  I  would 
predict  that  with  the  use  of  a  Trisensor, 
the  perception  of  space  in  the  blind  indi- 
vidual would  be  a  lot  different  from  what 
it  is  now." 


LETTERS 


Champions  of  'morality' 

To  the  editor, 

I  found  your  excerpts  from  Fr.  Hen- 
nesey's  American  Catholics  to  be  instruc- 
tive and  entertaining.  I  do,  nonetheless, 
take  issue  with  his  implication  that 
American  Catholics  because  of  their 
adherence  to  "morality"  and  "eschatolog- 
ical  bias"  were  intellectually  impoverished 
in  the  post-war  era.  Once  again,  we  are 
asked  to  believe  that  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  American  Catholics  were  awakened  by 
Vatican  II  and  the  tumults  of  the  '60s. 

Fr.  Hennesey  ought  to  reexamine  the 
intellectual  frontiers  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  post-war  America.  He  would 
find  that  some  of  the  most  stimulating 
thinkers  of  this  period  were  Catholics  who 
championed  "morality"  and  "eschato- 
logical  bias."  What  of  Thomas  Merton's 
Seven  Story  Mountain!  Surely,  Fr.  Hen- 
nesey would  admit  both  the  vision  and 
vitality  of  this  decidedly  Catholic  and 
American  classic.  Fr.  Hennesey  would  do 
well  to  compare  Seven  Story  Mountain 
with  Merton's  later  works  after  he  became 
the  apostle  of  Vatican  II.  What  also  of  the 
incomparable  Flannery  O'Connor?  As  she 
points  out,  her  story-telling  was  enhanced 
by  the  teachings  of  the  church  before 
Vatican  II. 

Nor  is  literature  the  only  field  in  which 
post-war  Catholics  excelled.  Russell  Kirk 
(he  converted  in  1964)  consistently 
explored  the  relevance  of  Newman  and 
Brownson  for  America  in,  among  others, 
The  Conservative  Mind.  He  gained  a  wide 
audience,  and  was  considered  by  Time  to 
be  one  of  the  10  most  influential  thinkers 
in  America.  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  like 
Kirk,  occupied  and  continues  to  occupy  a 
major  role  in  American  intellectual  life. 
Mr.  Buckley  awoke  long  before  Vatican 
II.  Others  come  to  mind — Allen  Tate, 
Frederick  Wilhelmsen,  Thomas  Molnar, 
John  Lukacs,  and  Gerhart  Niemeyer — who 
were  deeply  influenced  by  traditional 
Catholic  thought,  and  prominent  in 
scholarly  circles. 

What  also,  Fr.  Hennesey,  of  the  tremen- 
dous affect  that  pre-Vatican  II  thought  has 
had  and  has  on  American  thought?  Read 


the  works  of  Leo  Strauss,  Eric  Voegelin  or 
Will  Herberg;  one  will  discover  a  deep 
admiration  for  Catholic  "morality"  and 
"eschatological  bias."  Etienne  Gilson, 
Jacques  Maritain  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
loom  large  in  the  works  of  so  many  in  the 
post-war  period. 

Where  do  we  find  such  distinction  and 
achievement  among  Catholics  weaned  on 
the  changes  of  Vatican  II?  Andrew 
Greeley?  The  power,  truth  and  glory  of 
the  post-war  Church  ignited  and  continues 
to  fuel  American  intellectual  life.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Church  in 
America  today.  The  contemporary  Amer- 
ican Church  has  lost  its  ability  to  stir  the 
heart  and  mind;  because,  all  too  fre- 
quently, the  parish,  school  and  college 
gloss  over  "morality"  and  "eschatological 
bias." 

Thomas  F.  Murray  Jr. 
Chicago,  111. 


A  gentle  reminder 

To  the  editor, 

I  enjoyed  your  readable  article  on 
"White  House  Eagles"  in  the  fall  issue,  but 
find  the  subtitle  ("For  two  BC  graduates, 
the  Presidential  seat  of  power  is  'the 
office'")  most  offensive. 

This  is  a  gentle  reminder  that  most 
Newton  College  alumnae  will  never  con- 
sider ourselves  BC  graduates  and  to  be 
labelled  as  such  is  not  only  inaccurate  but 
inappropriate. 
Martha  M.  Kendrick  N'71 
Washington,  DC 

Pin  the  shamrock  elsewhere 

To  the  editor, 

During  the  centennial  observance  of 
James  Joyce's  birth,  I  have  been  re-reading 
your  article  about  Irish  studies  at  BC 
(Spring  1981),  and  I  would  like  to  share 
my  thoughts  on  the  issue. 

Boston  College  may  be  the  logical  place 
on  which  to  pin  a  shamrock — as  Dean 
Neenan  says  in  "The  greening  of  Irish 
studies" — but  this  alumnus  wishes  the 
shamrock  had  been  pinned  somewhere 


else.  Over  the  past  30  years  Boston  Col- 
lege has  evolved  from  a  predominantly 
Irish-Catholic  enclave  into  a  usually 
catholic  liberal  arts  institution.  The 
change  has  taken  many  forms  and  has 
come  at  a  price  not  always  easy  to  pay. 
But  today  the  university  is  a  cosmopolitan 
community  where  sex,  race,  nationality, 
and  religion  present  fewer  barriers  to 
advancement  and  learning  than  once  was 
true.  To  focus  so  much  attention  and 
resources  on  a  single  facet  of  that  com- 
munity is  a  disservice  to  these  changes. 

I  agree  with  Vice  President  Panuska 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  encourage  Irish 
studies,  but  it  should  be  done  (as  he  says) 
in  concert  with  the  study  of  other  groups. 
We  can  learn  much  from  such  inquiry;  we 
are  likely  to  learn  very  little  of  value  from 
the  revival  of  Gaelic  singing  or  from 
preoccupation  with  every  facet  of  Irish 
culture. 

Such  narcissism  also  runs  the  risk  of 
trivializing  history.  Witness,  for  example, 
the  plans  of  a  Catholic  and  Jesuit  univer- 
sity to  "celebrate"  the  life  of  James  Joyce. 
In  his  own  day,  this  great  writer  was  con- 
demned by  Ireland  and  by  the  Church. 
To  be  faithful  to  history,  BC's  celebration 
would  have  to  focus  on  Joyce's  Irishness 
and  ignore  his  ideas;  after  all,  the  latter 
were  often  condemned  by  those  who 
would  honor  him  on  account  of  the 
former. 

There  is  further  irony  in  the  fact  that 
the  issue  of  your  magazine  which  dis- 
cusses Irish  studies  also  reports  the  elec- 
tion of  Joanne  Caruso  as  UGBC  president. 
In  my  time  at  BC,  no  woman  would  have 
been  considered  seriously  for  that  office; 
there  was  an  earlier  period  when  not 
being  Irish  was  also  a  disadvantage.  Both 
prejudices  robbed  BC  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  gifted  persons,  and  both 
have  nearly  disappeared.  The  University 
is  a  better  place  because  of  this.  But  such 
progress  and  the  current  ethnic  heterogen- 
eity of  the  Boston  College  community  are 
obscured  by  preoccupation  with  a  narrow 
slice  of  history. 
Edward  Crowe  '72 
Chapel  Hill,  NC 
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BASKETBALL: 

American  U's  Williams 
named  to  succeed  Davis 

Gary  Williams,  a  former  assistant  to 
Tom  Davis  and  head  coach  at  American 
University  for  four  seasons,  was  named 
April  5  to  succeed  Davis  as  head  basket- 
ball coach  at  the  University. 

Davis  resigned  in  March  after  five 
seasons  here  to  become  head  coach  at 
Stanford  University.  His  teams  at  BC  had 
a  total  100-47  record,  and  had  been 
NCAA  tournament  standouts  the  past  two 
seasons.  This  season's  team  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  ever  at  BC  (see  fol- 
lowing story). 

In  introducing  the  new  coach  at  a 
crowded  press  conference,  Athletic  Direc- 
tor Bill  Flynn  said  Williams  had  had 
"tremendous  success"  at  American  and 
coached  the  kind  of  basketball — full-court 
pressure  defense  and  fast-break  offense — 
that  BC  fans  and  the  nation  had  come  to 
expect  from  the  Eagles. 

At  American,  Williams  coached  teams 
to  20  wins  in  each  of  the  past  two 
seasons.  He  received  several  "coach  of  the 
year"  honors  in  1981  after  his  team  went 
26-6.  American  was  21-10  this  past 
season.  Each  team  participated  in  the 
National  Invitational  Tournament. 

Williams  was  a  three-year  starter  for  the 
University  of  Maryland  basketball  team 
until  graduation  in  1968.  In  1970,  he 
coached  his  first  team  to  the  New  Jersey 
high  school  championship  and  joined 
Davis  at  Lafayette  as  an  assistant  a  year 
later. 

He  was  an  assistant  to  Davis  for  six 
seasons  at  Lafayette  and  one  season  at 
BC,  Davis'  first  year,  before  taking  the 
head  coaching  position  at  American.  His 
teams'  style  of  play  is  considered  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  Davis'  teams,  but 
Williams  made  a  point  at  the  press  con- 
ference announcing  his  appointment  of 
stating  there  were  also  differences. 

"Defensively,  we  press  a  lot,"  Williams 
said.  "We  have  three  or  four  kinds  of 
zone  presses,  not  just  one  or  two.  Offen- 
sively, we  like  to  fast  break,  we  like  to 
get  the  ball  inside,  and  we  substitute  quite 


New  basketball  coach  Gary  Williams 

a  bit  because  of  the  press  situation.  But 
once  a  player's  on  the  floor,  he's  likely  to 
play  a  little  longer  than  coach  Davis  had 
them  playing." 

Asked  if  it  was  difficult  to  follow  such 
a  successful  coach  as  Davis,  Williams  said 
he  expected  it  would  be  difficult  for 
anyone  to  come  into  such  a  situation,  and 
he  would  try  simply  to  do  the  best  job  he 
could  do. 

"I  don't  think  it  would  be  realistic  to 
expect  being  in  the  final  eight  (of  the 
NCAA  tournament)  each  year,"  he  said. 
"We're  looking  to  be  competitive  in  the 
Big  East." 

Williams  said  he  was  pleased  to  be  back 
in  Boston  and  at  BC.  He  was  looking  for- 
ward, he  said,  to  being  an  active  member 
of  the  BC  community.  "I'm  going  to  like 
going  to  the  football  games  in  the  fall," 
the  former  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
basketball  player  said,  "and  I  might  even 
try  to  make  an  ice  hockey  match  or  two." 

Tom  Davis  announced  March  30  at  a 
press  conference  in  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  that 
he  had  accepted  the  head  coaching  posi- 
tion at  Stanford  because  he  felt  the  change 
would  be  good  for  him  professionally. 

"I  will  always  be  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Boston  College  and  Bill  Flynn 
provided,"  Davis  told  the  press  con- 
ference, "but  I'm  confident  that  I  leave 
their  program  in  fine  shape  for  the 
future." 

"We've  enjoyed  our  five  years  with 
Tom  Davis,"  said  Athletic  Director  Bill 
Flynn.  "We  don't  like  to  see  him  go,  but  I 
wish  him  and  his  family  every  success  and 
happiness." 


Eagles  have  a  surprising, 
special  season  once  again 

Last  November,  Coach  Tom  Davis 
looked  at  his  basketball  team  and  made 
the  following  assessment: 

"We  could  struggle  to  be  in  the  top  half 
|ot  the  Big  East).  Last  year,  there  was  no 
one  team  that  could  totally  dominate  the 
league.  This  year,  I  wouldn't  at  all  be  sur- 
prised if  any  one  of  a  number  of  teams 
established  itself  as  the  dominating  force. 
Right  now,  I  don't  think  Boston  College 
will  be  one  of  those  dominating  teams. 
But  we  expect  to  be  competitive. 

At  the  time,  the  coach  wouldn't  even 
entertain  thoughts  of  post-season  play. 
saying,     I  only  hope  we  can  work  out 
some  of  our  problems  and  be 
competitive." 

By  January,  it  appeared  Davis'  worst 
fears  would  be  realized.  His  team  was  off 
to  a  slow  start,  winning  only  five  of  its 
first  11  games,  and  was  playing  badly. 
One  loss  had  been  a  blowout  at  the  hands 
of  Big  East  rival  Villanova,  and  three  of 
the  wins  were  against  Division  II 
opponents. 

If  anyone  had  told  Tom  Davis  back  in 
November  that  come  March  the  Eagles 
would  win  17  of  their  final  20  games:  that 
he'd  be  preparing  strategy  against  the  likes 
of  San  Francisco,  DePaul.  Kansas  State 
and  Houston:  and  that  his  team  would  be 
given  a  legitimate  shot  at  the  Final  Four 
by  the  experts,  he'd  have  told  them  to 
take  a  long  swim  in  the  Reservoir. 

And,  if  anyone  had  told  Davis  the  keys 
to  the  Eagles'  surge  would  be  an  impish 
freshman  guard  and  a  6-8  transfer,  he  d 
probably  have  taken  the  swim  himself. 

But,  folks,  that's  exactly  what 
happened. 

After  that  dismal  start.  BC  would  lose 
only  twice  more  during  the  regular 
season — to  St.  John's  and  Connecticut  at 
Roberts  Center.  Ironically,  it  would  be  the 
loss  to  UConn  on  regional  television  that 
would  be  the  turning  point  for  the  Eagles. 
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for  it  was  in  that  game  that  Michael 
Adams  finally  got  to  play. 

At  5-10,  Adams  does  not  present  an 
imposing  appearance.  In  fact,  despite  win- 
ning the  Connecticut  state  scoring  cham- 
pionship as  a  high  school  senior,  recruiters 
were  so  unimpressed  he  was  not  offered  a 
single  major  college  scholarship.  That  is, 
until  BC  assistant  coach  Kevin  Mackey 
spotted  him  in  an  all-star  game  and  con- 
vinced Davis  he  was  worth  a  gamble. 

The  gamble  paid  off.  Adams  almost 
single-handedly  transformed  BC  from  a 
methodical,  deliberate,  bounce-passing 
bore  into  a  running,  pressing,  scrappy 
delight.  His  intensity  was  infectious,  and 
the  Eagles  responded.  As  New  York  Daily 
News  columnist  Mike  Lupica  '74  said  on 
the  day  BC  was  to  play  Houston  in  the 
NCAA  Midwest  Regional  final: 

"They  press  like  terrorists  for  40 
minutes.  They  run.  Davis  substitutes 
every  20  seconds  or  so.  They  set  records 
for  bounce  passes.  They  do  a  lot  of  body 
surfing  on  the  floor.  They  wear  you 
down.  They  do  not  quit.  They  are  not  big 
enough  and  not  talented  enough,  but  they 
play  you  end-to-end,  all  the  way. 
Cinderella  may  be  wearing  maroon-and- 
gold  this  time." 

What  Adams  also  did  for  BC  was  to 
turn  the  Eagles  into  a  team  by  taking  the 
spotlight  off  the  incomparable  John 
Bagley.  No  longer  could  opposing  teams 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  stopping 
Bagley,  for  Adams  had  opened  up  the 
Eagle  offense.  Rich  Shrigley,  Martin  Clark 
and  Jay  Murphy  all  evolved  into  offensive 
threats,  and  Bagley  simply  became  more 
effective  as  a  result. 

What  Adams  did  for  the  offense,  John 
Garris,  the  transfer,  did  for  the  defense. 
When  Garris  relocated  from  Michigan,  the 
line  on  him  read:  immense  physical  talent, 
suspect  desire.  For  half  a  season,  the  line 
was  accurate.  Then,  almost  as  suddenly  as 
Adams,  Garris  began  to  emerge  as  a 
force. 

Garris  provided  BC  with  a  quality  it 
had  long  lacked — a  big,  powerful  forward 
to  compete  with  opponents'  big  men 
under  the  boards.  A  great  leaper,  he 
began  to  block  shots,  pick  off  rebounds  at 
both  ends  of  the  court  and,  most  of  all, 
intimidate.  With  Garris  leading  the  way 
defensively,  the  Eagles  had  become 
complete. 

Following  the  Connecticut  loss,  BC 
rolled  to  victory  after  victory,  including 
impressive  wins  over  national  champion- 
ship finalist  Georgetown  at  Roberts  (the 
last  time  Georgetown  lost  in  the  regular 
season)  and  over  St.  John's  on  their  home 


court,  a  feat  accomplished  less  than  a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  decade. 

Despite  the  late  season  streak,  BC 
finished  only  fourth  in  the  powerful  Big 
East  during  the  regular  season.  The 
strongest  sign  that  BC  was  peaking  at 
precisely  the  right  time,  however,  came  in 
the  opening  round  of  the  Big  East  tourna- 
ment against  Syracuse. 

Trailing  by  eight  points  with  less  than 
two  minutes  to  play,  the  Eagles  shut  the 
Orangemen  down  the  rest  of  the  way, 
forcing  turnovers  and  steals,  and  won  the 
game  on  a  last  second  jumper  by  forgot- 
ten senior  Dwan  Chandler. 

When  BC  subsequently  lost  the  semi- 
final tournament  game  to  Villanova,  it 
seemed  the  season  was  over.  An  NCAA 
tournament  bid  appeared  doubtful. 

The  invitation  may  have  seemed 
unlikely  to  mortals,  but  not  to  the  com- 
puter. After  the  NCAA  tournament 
wizards  fed  their  machines  all  the  data 
they  could  compile,  the  Big  East  turned 
out  to  be  the  second  highest-rated  con- 
ference in  the  land,  BCs  wins  in  the 
league  weighed  heavily,  and  the  Eagles 
were  surprisingly  chosen  for  the  48  team 
field. 

From  the  outset,  BC  was  known  as 
"The  Team  That  Shouldn't  Be  Here."  The 
most  vocal,  but  hardly  the  only,  critic 
was  Bradley  University  coach  Dick  Ver- 
sace, whose  team  was  passed  up  by  tour- 
nament officials.  Versace  screamed 
favoritism,  directing  most  of  his  criticism 
at  tournament  director  Dave  Gavitt,  who 
also  wears  the  hats  of  Providence  College 
athletic  director  and  Big  East  commis- 
sioner. Nonetheless,  Davis  and  his  group 
of  overachievers  were  once  again  in  the 
tournament  and  determined  to  make  the 
best  of  it. 

An  opening  round  win  over  highly 
regarded  San  Francisco  quieted  many  of 
the  critics.  The  performance  of  the  water- 
bug,  Adams,  silenced  the  rest,  and  BC 
quickly  became  the  "darlings"  of  the  tour- 
nament, as  CBS'  Brent  Musburger  would 
call  them.  The  following  triumph  over 
second-ranked  (number  one  according  to 
Sports  Illustrated)  DePaul  did  nothing  to 
lessen  their  appeal. 

Hoop  hysteria  hit  the  Heights  like  never 
before.  The  rest  of  the  country  caught  on 
quickly.  Suddenly,  CBS  was  interested 
that  Martin  Clark  learned  to  play  basket- 
ball in  Folkstone,  England  and  that  he 
carried  a  3.8  grade  point  average  along 
with  his  ability  to  hit  12-foot  jump  shots. 

The  New  York  Times  was  suddenly 
interested  that  Adams  grew  up  in  a  Hart- 
ford, Conn,  housing  project  and  that  he  is 


Senior  Rich  Shrigley  tries  for  two  in  the 
NCAA  Midwest  Regional  championship. 

actually  shorter  that  his  listed  5-10. 
Everybody  now  knows  Rich  Shrigley  is 
Norm  Sloan's  nephew,  and  that  the  "Dr." 
before  Tom  Davis'  name  is  the  result  of 
his  obtaining  a  PhD  in  sports  history  from 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  Eagles  became  known  as  the  giant 
killers.  Though  many  were  waiting  for 
DePaul  to  make  its  opening  round  exit  for 
the  third  consecutive  year,  nobody  really 
expected  it  to  happen  again,  especially 
against  the  team  from  Boston. 

Kansas  State,  the  next  foe,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  too  big,  too  strong  for  the 
Eagles.  The  dream  would  end  there,  in  St. 
Louis,  and  BC  would  be  a  forgotten 
member  of  the  1982  final  Sweet  16. 

It  didn't  happen.  After  a  convincing 
defeat  of  the  Jayhawks,  BC  was  one  of 
only  eight  teams  left  in  the  tournament. 
Gone  were  heavyweights  Virginia, 
DePaul,  Oregon  State  and  Missouri.  The 
Eagles  were  still  playing  basketball  with 
the  likes  of  Georgetown,  Louisville  and 
North  Carolina.  Suddenly,  they  were 
taken  seriously,  and  were  actually  favored 
over  another  Cinderella  team,  Houston,  in 
the  Midwest  Regional  final. 

Perhaps  that  was  the  problem.  Finally, 
they  were  expected  to  win,  they  were  no 
longer  the  underdogs.  Many  experts 
predicted  a  Final  Four  appearance,  and  a 
win  over  Houston  was  a  given. 

The  dream  ended  that  day  against 
Houston,  as  the  Cougars  outplayed  and 
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Dribbling  down  memory  lane 


by  William  Neenan,  S] 

Various  pleasant  memories  have  sur- 
faced during  the  recent  exciting  tourna- 
ment season  of  our  basketball  Eagles.  In 
the  company  of  fellow  middle-aged 
Roberts  House  Jesuits  who,  like  me,  were 
thoroughly  enjoying  each  TV  appearance 
of  the  Eagles,  I  often  traveled  in  memory 
back  over  the  years  to  other  moments  in 
basketball  history  when  I  was  a  freshman 
at  St.  Louis  University.  I  can't  help 
wondering  if  current  Boston  College 
students  will  enjoy  similar  recollections  of 
this  collegiate  year  several  decades  hence. 

Many  reminiscences  crowd  in  upon  me 
from  that  freshman  year  at  SLU — the  year 
of  the  Billikens'  championship  victory  in 
the  National  Invitational  Tournament 
over  New  York  University  and  the 
rousing  welcome  for  the  returning  victors 
at  Union  Station  in  St.  Louis.  Where  are 
you,  Easy  Ed  Macauley?  Hank  Ray- 
monds, I  know,  is  coach  at  Marquette; 
Bob  and  Joe  Schmidt  probably  live 
somewhere  within  eye-shot  of  the  Arch; 
and  Eddie  Hickey,  the  coach  of  those 
Billikins,  has  gone  to  the  reward  that 
most  assuredly  awaits  all  plucky  lads  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

That  was  also  the  year  Prof.  Chauncy 
Finch  led  us  hither  and  yon  with 
Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  Katabasis;  as  I 
recall,  the  average  progress  that  year  was 
something  like  five  parasangs  a  day.  Kurt 
von  Schuschnigg,  the  former  chancellor  of 
Austria,  exiled  by  Hitler's  Anschluss, 


introduced  us  to  political  philosophy;  and 
Fr.  Jack  Bannon  spread  before  us  such 
arcana  as  the  Defenestration  of 
Prague — ever  since,  open  windows  have 
induced  anxiety  attacks — and  "cujus  regio 
ejus  religio." 

During  that  year  I  also  met  a  Jesuit  who 
unbeknownst  to  him  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  my  life,  Fr.  Paul  Reinert. 
He  held  the  feckless  position  of  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  SLU. 
For  reasons  having  to  do  with  a  small 
scholarship  1  held,  I  had  many  contacts 
with  Fr.  Reinert.  Seeing  him  on  the  job,  I 
made  a  mental  note  never  to  get  trapped 
in  a  dead-end  position  like  his. 

Edifying  lessons,  both  large  and  small, 
emerged  for  me  this  year  as  I  watched 
those  athletes  cavort  on  the  Roberts 
House  TV  set;  no  doubt  somewhat  due  to 
the  intense  silence  the  likes  of  which  I  had 
not  associated  previously  with  these  par- 
ticular Jesuits. 

If  I  myself  had  been  disposed  to  make 
conversation,  I  suppose  I  even  could  have 
worked  in  some  words  that  I  have  been 
saving  up  for  some  time — maybe  during 
next  year's  tournament.  Other  more  or 
less  obvious  lessons: 

From  the  victory  over  the  University  of 
San  Francisco,  it  is  clear  that  Jesuit  educa- 
tion under  the  clear,  crisp  sky  of  New 
England  is  much  more  effective  than  in 
the  sodden  atmosphere  of  the  Bay  area. 


SPORTS 


The  rousing  victory  over  DePaul  indicates 
that  the  kindly  spirit  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  so  manifest  in  present-day  Vincen- 
tians,  is  no  match  for  the  steely  discipline 
of  Jesuit  education.  As  the  feisty  Eagles 
lowered  the  boom  on  those  giant  Wildcats 
who  prowl  the  lanes  of  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas, it  became  obvious  once  and  for  all  to 
the  whole  nation  that  the  effects  of  the 
1598  Ratio  Studiorutn  of  the  Jesuits 
clearly  dominate  those  of  the  Morrill  Act 
fashioned  by  Congress  in  1862.  You  will 
recall  it  was  that  Act  which  spawned  not 
only  Kansas  State  but  such  other  land 
grant  institutions  as,  for  example. 
Michigan  State  University  and  Ohio  State 
University. 

The  Houston  game  is  admittedly  trou- 
blesome. What  have  we  to  learn  from  it? 
Obviously  there  is  mystery  to  much  of  life 
and  for  me  it  is  not  clear  how  an  institu- 
tion rising  as  it  does  out  of  a  malarial 
swamp  and  financed  by  oil  money  can 
produce  such  talented  athletes.  Although 
clearly  unsatisfactory,  the  only  rationale  I 
can  come  up  with  for  the  outcome  of  the 
Houston  game  is  that  a  basketball  game  is 
merely  a  basketball  game. 

And  twenty-five  years  from  now?  Will 
some  event,  perhaps  a  basketball  tourna- 
ment in  2007,  prompt  a  rush  of  memories 
for  today's  Boston  College  students?  If  so, 
they  may  recall  John  Garris  and  his  won- 
drous leaps;  Jay  Murphy's  deft  moves  to 
the  left;  John  Bagleys  magic  razzle-dazzle; 
Martin  Clark's  heady  play;  Divan  Chand- 
ler's clutch  baskets;  Michael  Adam's 
waterbug  moves  (How  about  that  dribble 
between  the  other  guy's  legs?):  Rich 
Shrigley's  no-nonsense  basketball;  and 
Doctor  Tom's  winning  prescriptions. 

What  about  other  memories  associated 
with  this  year?  In  2007,  will  students 
recall  the  economic  goings-up  and 
comings-down  expounded  by  Prof. 
Tresch?  Their  Kafka  course  with  Fr.  Ber- 
nauer?  Or  Prof.  Petillo's  exposition  of 
American  foreign  policy?  The  Dramatics 
Society.  Sub  Turri,  the  Stylus.  Pulse 
Council,  etc.  etc.? 

A  further  hope  of  mine  is  that  from 
today's  students  there  may  be  a  middle- 
aged  Jesuit  25  years  from  now  who, 
thinking  back  in  fondness  on  these  events, 
wonders  how  in  the  world  it  came  about 
that  he  became  a  dean. 

Thanks.  Eagles    tor  the  good  times  and 
the  memories. 

William  Neenan    SI   is  dean  of  the  Col- 
lege oj  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  may  be 
found,  in  season,  courtside  in  Roberts 
Center. 
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soundly  defeated  the  Eagles  99-92.  The 
loss  to  Houston,  though,  is  not  what  most 
will  remember  about  this  1981-82  basket- 
ball season.  What  will  be  remembered  is 
that  this  Eagle  team  went  as  far  as  any  BC 
team  in  history  (Bob  Cousy's  1967  team 
lost  to  North  Carolina  in  the  NCAA 
Eastern  final),  won  more  big  games  than 
any  other,  and  captured  the  favor  of  fans 
around  the  country. 

Certainly,  not  making  the  Final  Four 
hurt.  "To  be  that  close  and  not  make  it  is 
extremely  disappointing,"  an  upset  coach 
Davis  said  the  day  after  the  Houston 
game.  "We're  not  the  type  of  team  that 
can  make  transitions  easily.  One  day  was 
simply  not  enough  for  us  to  prepare  for 
the  quickness  of  Houston  after  we'd 
prepared  for  the  slow,  overpowering  game 
of  Kansas  State."  Davis  was  not  making 
excuses,  but  simply  stating  facts  about  the 
real  limitations  of  his  team. 

Though  disappointed,  Davis,  more  than 
anyone,  realizes  the  remarkable 
achievements  his  team  made.  "This  team 
was  incredible,"  he  said.  "Just  when  I 
thought  I'd  seen  it  all,  they  showed  me  a 
little  bit  more.  That  they  came  so  far  is  a 
tribute  to  their  character.  I  couldn't  have 
asked  for  more." 

Doug  Wliiting 


HOCKEY: 

For  third  time,  season 
ends  not  with  a  bang 

With  a  19-11  record,  the  Eagles  hockey 
team  had  a  good  year,  according  to  coach 
Len  Ceglarski,  "but  not  a  great  one."  A 
late  season  slump,  and  losses  of  "big 
games"  in  the  Beanpot  and  ECAC  playoffs 
again  put  a  damper  on  whatever  success 
the  Eagles  enjoyed. 

The  story  has  become  familiar.  The 
Eagles,  despite  superb  regular  season  per- 
formances (64  wins  in  three  seasons),  have 
come  up  empty  in  three  consecutive  Bean- 
pot  finals  and  three  consecutive  opening 
round  ECAC  tournament  games. 

It  is  a  story  that  is  beginning  to  bother 
Ceglarski  and  his  players,  and  he  talked 
candidly  about  the  subject  recently. 

Referring  to  BC's  inability  to  win  the 
Beanpot  or  tournament  openers  in  recent 
years,  Ceglarski  used  words  like 
"frustrating,"  "disappointing,"  and  "puzz- 
ling." He  talked  about  the  "pressures"  and 
"burdens"  he  and  the  players  feel  are  on 


them  to  win  those  games,  and  he  is  at  a 
loss  for  answers.  Mostly,  he  talked  about 
those  games  becoming  "a  mental  thing, 
like  the  Bruins  in  Montreal,  the  Celtics  in 
Philadelphia  or  DePaul  in  the  NCAAs." 

Like  those  teams,  Ceglarski  said, 
"Boston  College  is  a  very  good  team. 
That's  evidenced  by  our  overall  records. 
But  after  losing  a  couple  of  the  so-called 
big  games,  pressures  mount,  both  from 
the  outside  and  in  our  own  minds,  to  win, 
and  that  can  become  a  great  obstacle." 

Ceglarski  was  quick  to  point  out  that  in 
both  the  3-1  loss  to  BU  in  the  Beanpot 
final  and  the  2-0  ECAC  loss  to  Harvard 
"we  were  very  much  in  the  game.  In  fact, 
we  had  42  shots  on  goal  against  Harvard 
but  just  couldn't  put  the  puck  in  the  net. 
What  can  you  say  about  that?  The  effort 
was  there,  and  nobody  can  say  Ave  played 
bad  games." 

For  two-thirds  of  the  season,  BC  played 
very  few  bad  games,  and  even  during  the 
late  season  skid  that  saw  the  Eagles  lose 
six  of  their  final  11  games,  only  in  a  6-2 
loss  to  Vermont  did  the  team  play  bad 
hockey. 

After  21  games,  16  of  them  wins,  BC 
was  ranked  in  the  national  top  10  and 
first  in  the  ECAC  East.  Then,  suddenly 
and  without  explanation,  the  team  hit  a 
scoring  slump,  ultimately  losing  its  final 
three  regular  season  games,  home  ice  in 
the  playoffs  and  the  2-0  decision  to  Har- 
vard. In  their  last  six  losses,  the  Eagles 
managed  only  seven  goals.  The  final  two 
losses  were  shutouts. 

Looking  back  on  the  season  just  con- 
cluded, Ceglarski  noted  two  major 
weaknesses — inability  to  score  enough 
goals  and  a  lack  of  forechecking  skills.  In 
next  year's  freshmen,  he  hopes  to  find 
answers  to  both. 

With  that  in  mind,  plus  the  loss  next 
year  of  10  seniors  including  high-scoring 
Billy  O'Dwyer  (32  points),  Ceglarski  said 
he  looks  to  improve  on  this  year's  perfor- 
mance with  the  addition  of  a  group  of 
recruits  who  are  big  and  are  goal-scoring 
threats. 

The  coach  pointed  to  the  increased  size 
of  players  on  teams  like  Providence  and 
Northeastern,  and  said  size  and  strength 
appear  to  be  the  direction  of  the  future. 
"To  remain  competitive,  that's  the  way 
we'll  have  to  go." 

Doug  Whiting 


LACROSSE: 

Consistent  and  versatile, 

Ripp  keeps  it  together 

If  she  progresses  in  her  career  as  she  has 
in  academics  and  athletics  in  her  first 
three  years  at  Boston  College,  Mary  Beth 
Ripp  '83,  has  a  very  promising  future 
ahead  of  her. 

The  fourth  of  seven  children  from  rural 
New  York,  Ripp  earned  herself  a  berth  on 
the  1981  Division  2  All-America  lacrosse 
team  after  playing  her  first  lacrosse  game 
just  two  years  ago.  She  has  also  been  able 
to  maintain  a  3.8  cumulative  grade  point 
average  in  the  School  of  Nursing.  Patience 
and  perseverance  have  taken  her  this  far. 

"I  worked  at  lacrosse  every  second  I 
could  when  I  first  started,"  Ripp  recalled. 
"My  strong  points  were  speed  and  endur- 
ance, but  I  knew  I  needed  stick  work." 

Ripp's  stick  -work  consisted  of  spending 
nearly  every  moment  of  free  time  standing 
in  front  of  a  mirror  and  cradling  the  ball 
with  the  lacrosse  stick — the  vital  method 
of  controlling  and  moving  the  ball  in 
lacrosse.   "I  knew  I  needed  to  learn  the 
basics." 

Her  first  reaction  upon  learning  of  her 
selection  as  All-America  was  disbelief.  "I 
was  pretty  amazed  because  I  had  only 
played  for  two  years.  I  guess  everything 
seemed  to  come  together  last  year." 

The  slightly-built  redhead  from  East 
Greenbush,  NY,  captained  four  varsity 
sports  (soccer,  softball,  basketball  and 
volleyball)  her  senior  year  in  high  school 
before  joining  both  the  soccer  and  lacrosse 
teams  at  BC.  Not  only  has  she  excelled  in 
lacrosse  (a  sport  not  available  at  her  high 
school),  but  was  also  nominated  for  All- 
New  England  in  soccer  last  season,  and  is 
a  tri-captain  of  the  '82-'83  soccer  team. 

"Mary  Beth  is  one  of  the  easiest  types 
of  people  to  coach,"  said  women's 
lacrosse  coach  Karen  Keough.  "She  listens 
to  what  is  said,  understands  it  easily  and 
then  physically  goes  out  and  does  it." 

Keough  said  she  was  not  surprised  Ripp 
was  named  All-America,  just  surprised  she 
made  it  so  soon  after  learning  the  game. 
"When  you  have  a  natural  athlete  with  a 
good  attitude,"  Keough  added,  "you  can 
do  anything." 

Keough  said  Ripp  is  the  most  consistent 
player  on  defense  and  the  most  versatile 
player  she  has.  "Mary  Beth  is  a  very 
intense  player  who  is  highly  motivated. 
She's  unique  in  the  way  she  gets  along  so 
well  with  others,  as  well  as  always  taking 
the  time  to  help  her  teammates  out.  I  wish 
I  had  15  Mary  Beth  Ripps." 
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Mary  Beth  Ripp  '83  follows  the  ball  during  recent  lacrosse  practice. 


Looking  toward  next  year,  Ripp's  final 
one  at  BC,  Keough  said  it  should  be  a 
strong  year  for  the  team  as  a  unit.  She 
also  said  Ripp  has  room  to  improve  on 
her  offensive  game,  and  added  she  hopes 
Ripp  will  gain  a  little  more  weight,  which 
would  add  to  her  strength. 

"Basically,"  said  Keough,  "Mary  Beth  is 
a  quiet  influence  on  the  team.  She's  not 
vocal,  but  she's  known  for  her  personality 
and  playing  ability." 

Participating  in  fall  and  spring  sports 
hasn't  caused  balancing  problems  between 
academics  and  athletics  for  Ripp.  She  was 
recently  inducted  into  the  National  Jesuit 
Honor  Society. 

"Academics  have  really  not  been  a 
problem  for  me,"  said  Ripp,  who  hopes  to 
become  a  nurse  anesthetist.  "It  may  not 
look  like  it,  but  I'm  really  here  for  the 
academics.  The  nursing  program  is  what 
brought  me  here.  The  sports,  I  feel,  sup- 
plement my  education,  and  they  are  also 
a  great  outlet." 

Two  of  Ripp's  siblings  graduated  from 
BC— Kevin  in  1978  and  Caroline  in  1979. 
While  her  sister  also  played  lacrosse  and 
soccer  here,  Ripp  attributes  much  of  her 
athletic  knowledge  to  her  brothers.  "We 
all  enjoy  athletics  one  way  or  the  other," 
Ripp  noted,  "and  since  where  we  lived 
was  fairly  secluded,  we  played  together 
frequently." 


Ripp  was  the  only  female  player  in  the 
450-member  Averpark  (N.Y.)  Summer 
Soccer  League  last  year,  a  league  that 
refused  her  permission  to  play  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1980  because  she  was  a  woman. 
Ripp  said  one  of  her  brothers,  a  manager 
in  the  league,  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  controversal  change  that 
allowed  women  to  play  in  the  men's 
league. 

"I  had  to  deal  with  a  lot  of  other  peo- 
ple's attitude  problems  during  that  time," 
Ripp  said,  "but  after  a  few  weeks  went 
by,  people  were  used  to  the  fact  I  was 
playing  in  the  league."  Ripp  said  she  is 
pleased  to  see  the  growth  of  women's  soc- 
cer leagues,  which  provide  women  with 
additional  playing  opportunities. 

In  her  spare  time  Ripp  enjoys  biking 
and  swimming.  She  has  also  thought 
about  the  possibility  of  coaching  after  she 
graduates.  "I  don't  know  if  I  ever  will, 
but  I  would  like  to  share  what  I've 
learned  with  others,  and  help  them  out  as 
I've  been  helped  out  along  the  way." 

Ripp  said  she  regretted  not  having  time 
to  fit  in  other  aspects  of  college  life 
besides  sports  and  studying.  "A  big  part 
of  college  is  the  socialization  process," 
Ripp  said.  "I  guess  if  there's  anything  I 
miss  out  on,  that's  it. 

"I  know  my  limits,  and  I've  been 
willing  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  not  going 
out  all  the  time.  To  me,  it's  been  worth 
it." 

Trish  Minor 
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Wrestler  wins  N.E.  crown 

Tom  Hanlon  '85  became  the  first  BC 
wrestler  to  win  a  New  England  champion- 
ship when  he  took  the  honors  in  the 
167-lb.  class  this  year. 

Hanlon  had  entered  the  competition 
seeded  third  and  defeated  wrestlers  from 
Brown,  University  of  New  Hampshire  and 
UMass  to  win  the  championship.  He 
qualified  for  the  NCAA  national  cham- 
pionships, as  did  Tom  Sheridan  '83.  who 
took  second  place  in  the  heavyweight 
division. 

The  BC  wrestlers,  under  coach  Shelley 
Goldberg,  fininshed  9-7  this  season,  win- 
ning the  last  five  dual  meets  of  the  year. 

Raymond  wins  Scanlan  Award 

Gerry  Raymond  '82  of  Lewiston. 
Maine,  was  named  winner  of  the  Varsity 
Club's  Thomas  F.  Scanlan  Award  pre- 
sented annually  to  the  senior  football 
player  most  outstanding  in  academic  and 
athletic  achievement. 

A  6-3,  256  lb.  offensive  guard.  Ray- 
mond is  the  only  player  in  BC  history  to 
start  44  varsity  games,  every  game  of  his 
four-year  career.  This  year  he  was  named 
to  the  UPI  All-America  third  team  and 
ECAC  Division  I-A  all-star  team.  He  was 
also  a  first-team  All-New  England 
selection. 

Raymond  is  a  sociology  major  and 
plans  a  career  in  law  enforcement  after 
trying  professional  football. 

Women  win  N.E.  swim  title 

The  women's  swim  team  won  the  New 
England  Division  11  swimming  and  diving 
championships  this  year,  held  at  Spring- 
field College.  The  team  easily  outdis- 
tanced second  place  Maine. 

Six  team  members  qualified  for  the 
Division  II  national  championships  by 
their  performance — freshmen  Man.'  Ken- 
nedy. Cris  Aloia.  Linda  Dixon  and  Denise 
Callahan,  and  sophomores  Dana  Engellen- 
ner  and  Kathy  Malloy. 

Kennedy  and  Aloia  set  meet  records  in 
the  1650-yard  freestyle  and  400-yard  indi- 
vidual medley,  respectively.  Kennedy  also 
placed  in  the  championship  finals  in  every 
freestyle  event,  while  Aloia  also  placed 
second  in  three  other  events  and  took 
third  in  a  tilth. 


They  are  their  brothers 


Paul  Sullivan  finds  joy  and  purpose 
in  dispensing  dignity  to  the  homeless 


by  Christie  Herlihy -Starr 

The  sight  is  enough  to  make  you  draw  in  a 
deep  breath  and  stick  close  behind  Paul 
Sullivan  as  he  makes  his  way  through  a  room  filled 
with  unshaven  men  in  grimy,  cast-off 
clothing — their  eyes  bleary,  hair  matted. 

Some  men  mutter  incoherently,  others  stare.  But 
around  Sullivan,  the  threatening  faces  become  sur- 
prisingly friendly. 

"Hello  there,  Charlie.  How  are  you  doing  this 
evening?"  Sullivan  asks.  Charlie  bows  solemnly;  a 
frayed  tassle  cap  crowns  his  whitehaired  head. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Sullivan,"  hails  another.  "Got  a 
smoke?" 

"Right  here,  brother." 

"Mr.  Sullivan,  Paul,"  says  a  young  man  rising 
unsteadily  from  his  bench.  He  focuses,  then  pleads: 
"Send  me  down  to  Bridgewater.  I  wanna  dry  out." 


Paul  D.  Sullivan  '57  is  executive  director  of  the 
Pine  Street  Inn,  Boston's  largest  refuge  for  the 
homeless,  and  one  of  the  best  known  privately  run 
shelters  in  the  country.  Each  day,  more  than  300 
men  and  50  women  walk  through  the  Inn's  doors 
and  receive  free  food  and  lodging.  But  the  staff  and 
volunteers  at  Pine  Street  also  attempt  to  provide 
another  essential — dignity. 

"We  all  deserve  the  basics  of  life,"  says  Sullivan. 
"Nobody  should  be  allowed  to  freeze  to  death,  to 
starve  to  death.  What  we  need  most  of  all  is 
acceptance  and  love.  But  often  all  these  men  and 
women  receive  is  rejection.  People  hurry  past  them 
in  the  street,  they're  told,  'You're  too  dirty,'  or 
'Why  don't  you  shave?' 

"At  the  Inn,  our  guests  are  received  without  any 
conditions.  We're  happy  to  see  them  come." 

Pine  Street  moved  two  years  ago  to  a  yellow- 
bricked  building  with  Italianate  tower  on  Bristol 
Street,  in  the  city's  South  End.  If  it's  going  to  be 
too  cold  tonight  to  rough  it  near  a  heat  vent,  stay 
in  a  cardboard  box  or  doorway,  Pine  Street's 
guests  will  be  lining  up  two  or  three  hours  before 
the  doors  open  at  4  p.m. 

Once  inside,  after  being  frisked  gently  for  bottles 
or  weapons,  they  receive  a  locker  to  store 
valuables,  a  bed  number,  and  a  hot  meal  of  sand- 
wiches, soup,  salad  and  tea.  They  can  watch  TV 
from  an  overhead  set  in  the  lobby,  then  shower, 
and  dress  in  a  fresh  night  shirt  while  their  clothes 
hang  overnight  in  a  hot  room  to  be  dried  out  and 
disinfected. 

Upstairs  in  the  large  dormitory,  the  guests  are 
ushered  to  one  of  several  beds,  each  personalized 
by  a  different  gaily-colored  blanket.  In  the  morn- 
£   ing,  a  guest  requiring  warmer  clothing  can  go 
§«  down  to  the  Inn's  clothing  room  and  select  from  a 


keepers 


variety  of  donated  apparel  neatly  arranged  like 
store  merchandise. 

Other  humanizing  touches  distinguish  the  Inn 
from  the  dreary  and  often  dangerous  flophouses 
that  typically  serve  the  homeless.  Trained,  per- 
sonable staff  counsel  and  monitor  the  guests  at 
Pine  Street.  Volunteers  prepare  and  serve  dinner 
each  evening,  making  the  meal  seem  more  like  a 
parish  supper  than  a  hand-out.  Other  volunteers 
circulate  in  the  lobbies  simply  to  listen  and  talk 
with  the  guests. 

"Some  of  our  guests  have  a  story  they've  been 
trying  to  tell  for  10  years,  but  no  one  will  listen  to 
them,"  said  Sullivan.  "That's  why  these  volunteers 
are  so  important.  They're  an  ear  for  our  guests. 
They  can  give  that  special  attention  our  men  and 
women  crave." 

Alcoholics  and  drifters  have  always  been 
welcome  at  Pine  Street;  so  have  the  elderly  and 
poor,  many  displaced  by  condominium  conversions 
and  rising  rents  in  Boston's  neighborhoods.  But 
Sullivan  has  noticed  some  disturbing  new  trends 
among  his  guests,  an  increasing  number  of  former 
state  mental  patients  and  young  able-bodied  men 
who  can't  find  work. 

"The  young  are  physically  and  mentally  able  to 
work,  but  they  don't  have  the  education  or  job 
skills  to  compete,"  said  Sullivan.  "They  are  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  employment  ladder.  And  when 
the  economy  is  bad,  as  it  is  right  now,  they're 
knocked  off." 

Critics  may  claim  the  conditions  at  Pine  Street 
discourage  those  who  could  from  improving  their 
lot.  Sullivan  disagrees. 

"We  don't  baby  them,"  said  Sullivan,  sitting  at  a 
butcher  block  table  among  the  men  as  they  eat. 
"This  is  a  very  spartan  place  and  it  was  designed 
that  way.  We  don't  encourage  people  to  cop  out. 
But  if  you  are  forced  into  a  bad  situation,  you 
should  at  least  have  the  basics  of  life.  We  all 
deserve  that." 

He  pauses,  takes  a  drag  from  yet  another 
cigarette.  "You've  got  to  make  people  feel  good 
again  about  themselves,  to  instill  some  pride,  self- 
respect  and  hope.  Without  that,  they  can't 


improve.  Hope  is  just  a  word  to  some  people.  But 
when  you  don't  have  it,  despair  is  a  horrible  place 
to  be.  The  end  result  is  you've  lost  a  good  human 
being." 

Sullivan  is  a  46-year-old  bachelor,  street- 
smart,  strong-willed.  Though  his  conservative- 
cut  suits  make  him  look  like  a  man  of  the  world, 
he  is  motivated  by  otherworldly  values.  He  tells  a 
story  with  relish;  there  is  energy  in  his  voice  and 
his  blue  eyes,  but  he  looks  tired.  He  is  a  recovered 
alcoholic  who  has  become  a  workaholic  creating 


this  place  for  the  homeless.  His  sensitivity  toward 
the  destitute  comes  from  his  own  problems  with 
alcohol. 

As  he  openly  acknowledges,  Sullivan  began 
drinking  heavily  in  high  school  after  his  father,  a 
South  Boston  retailer,  died.  The  drinking  continued 
through  four  years  at  BC,  where  he  majored  in 
business  administration,  and  while  he  served  as  an 
officer  in  the  Navy.  After  returning  to  civilian  life, 
he  said,  he  found  he  was  controlled  more  and  more 
by  the  bottle. 

Finally,  after  years  of  job-hopping  and  struggling 
with  alcohol,  he  realized  he  couldn't  reform  himself 
alone.  He  called  his  brother  and  a  friend  in 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  for  help. 

"1  told  them  I  would  go  to  the  meetings  by 
myself.  Of  course  they  said  I  would  fail,  that  most 
people  didn't  make  it  that  way.  What  they  said 
stood  me  in  good  stead  in  a  sense,  because  I  was 
just  stubborn  and  proud  enough  to  want  to  prove 
them  wrong." 

Sullivan  went  to  the  meetings  faithfully.  He 
became  more  involved,  driving  new  members  to 
meetings,  and  he  found  his  past  experience  allowed 
him  to  communicate  easily  with  troubled  addicts. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  of  sobriety,  and  several 
months  steady  work  on  a  construction  job,  he 
began  thinking  about  becoming  a  probation  officer. 
The  position,  however,  required  previous  social 
work  experience  that  was  difficult  to  obtain. 

His  path  led  him  to  a  young  social  worker,  Jim 
Buckley,  who  had  just  started  operating  the  Pine 
Street  Inn  and  was  fighting  to  keep  it  alive. 

"A  flophouse  in  the  South  End!"  exclaimed 
Sullivan.  "I  just  climbed  out  of  my  own  booze 
problem  three  years  before.  But  after  one  visit  I 
sensed  it  was  something  I  could  be  a  part  of.  Actu- 
ally what  I  saw  was  a  group  of  desperate  people 
and  at  that  time  I  needed  desperately  to  be 
needed." 

Two  years  later,  in  1971,  Sullivan  took  over  as 
executive  director.  The  Inn  then  was  strictly  an 
overnight  shelter  for  211  men,  housed  in  a 
dilapidated  building  slated  for  demolition  by  its 
owner,  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority. 
For  11  years  Pine  Street  squeaked  by  on  an 
overextended  90-day  notice  to  vacate.  "I  always 
told  the  BRA  we  were  in  the  process  of  relocating," 
said  Sullivan.  Though  securing  a  permanent  home 
for  the  Inn  was  a  top  priority,  the  needs  of  the 
homeless  who  filled  it  were  unavoidable. 

"A  guy  would  come  up  and  say,  'Hey  Sull!  Do 
you  have  anything?  I  haven't  eaten  in  two  days.' 
But  we  didn't  have  any  food.  There  was  no 
funding  available  and  that  forced  us  to  think  how 
we  could  do  it.  Our  answer  was  to  turn  to  people. 
They're  always  the  best  resource." 

Sullivan  received  permission  from  the  manager 
of  a  local  training  school  for  donut  store  operators 
to  haul  away  loads  of  unsatisfactory  cream  fills, 
jelly  tops  and  cruellers  to  feed  the  men  at  the  Inn. 
"The  car  smelled  like  donuts,  the  refrigerator 
smelled  like  donuts,"  said  Sullivan.    "We  had 
donuts  for  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner.  For  five 
years  I  couldn't  eat  the  things." 


But  then  a  teacher  at  Marian  High  School  in 
Framingham,  Kay  Whalen,  volunteered  to  organize 
a  more  varied  and  extensive  food  program. 

"She  assembled  some  friends  from  her  church 
and  school.  The  first  night  she  came  in  with  a 
couple  hundred  sandwiches  and  two  loaves  of 
datenut  bread.  We  were  down  in  the  galley  cutting 
the  loaves.  There  was  literally  one  side  to  a  slice 
because  we  had  to  make  it  stretch. 

"We  brought  the  food  into  the  lobby  and  the 
guests  simply  devoured  it.   Oh  my  gosh,'  I 
thought.  'This  poor  lady,  she's  overwhelmed.  She'll 
tell  me  she  can't  do  it.  Well,  she  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  'You  know,  Paul?  I  guess  I  just  have  to 
organize  more  food  people.'  Hallelujah!  That  was 
it!" 

Today  55  church,  civic  and  neighborhood  groups 
rotate  the  responsibility  one  night  a  month  to  buy, 
prepare  and  serve  meals  in  the  men's  and  women's 
dining  rooms.  On  this  particular  Monday  night, 
Joe  McDonald  of  the  South  End  Pilot  Block 
neighborhood  group  was  dishing  out  steaming 
turkey  tetrazzini  from  a  large  foil  pan  to  the 
women. 

"It  wasn't  so  hard  to  make,"  said  McDonald.  "A 
friend  of  mine,  Bill  Willier  of  BC  Law  School, 
cooked  the  turkey  on  Sunday,  and  I  put  the  dish 
together  this  morning.  Simple.  And  you  feel  good 
doing  something  for  other  people." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  been  here,"  said  Dana 
Rosenthal,  a  three-year  resident  of  the  South  End. 
"The  Inn  is  a  part  of  the  community.  I've  always 
wanted  to  come  in  and  see  what  it  was  like.  The 
women  here  are  real  ladies." 

Pine  Street  receives  annual  funding  from  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  aid 
in  its  operating  expenses.  But  this  covers  just  about 
half  the  Inn's  budget.  For  the  rest,  Sullivan  depends 
upon  private  donations  of  time,  food,  clothing  and 
money— a  practice  that  keeps  the  Inn  relatively  free 
from  government  restrictions,  but  dependent  upon 
volunteers. 

Nursing  students  from  nearby  colleges,  including 
BC,  volunteer  to  screen  guests  for  tuberculosis, 
give  foot  soaks,  and  bandage  leg  ulcers,  referring 
more  serious  cases  to  local  hospitals.  Local  retail 
firms  keep  the  Inn  supplied  with  irregular  towels 
and  unsold  clothing.  Christmas  mail  usually  brings 
a  bonanza  of  congratulatory  notes  and  donations. 

The  Inn's  new  quarters  have  made  possible  a 
live-in  staff  program  for  55  homeless  men,  many  of 
whom  are  recovering  alcoholics.  They  meet  regu- 
larly with  a  counselor,  receive  a  small  stipend  for  a 
job  performed  in  the  Inn.  They  eat  with  the  rest  of 
the  staff  and  when  space  becomes  available  they 
can  move  into  a  nicely  furnished  shared  bedroom. 

"It's  concrete  evidence  they're  on  the  way  up," 
said  Sullivan.  Though  some  participants  go  on  to 
jobs  outside  the  Inn,  success  stories  are  tew. 
Sullivan,  however,  still  believes  in  holding  out  a 
ray  of  hope. 


To  be  director  of  Pine  Street  for  13  years,  to 
listen  to  the  dreams  of  the  homeless  who 
yearn  for  a  better  life  but  who  frequently  slip  into 
old  ways,  requires  a  love  tempered  not  by  idealism 
but  by  resilient  faith. 

"Every  once  in  a  while  you  say  to  yourself, 
'What  am  I  doing  here?'",  said  Sullivan.  "You  need 
some  kind  of  feedback.  Thank  God,  over  the  years 
I  was  getting  it  from  the  volunteers. 

"If  I  can  turn  on  40  people  who  will  come  down 
to  this  Inn  for  five  years — once  a  week,  once  a 
month — and  it  meets  their  approval,  and  a  cadre  of 
several  thousand  others  who  become  personally 
involved.  I  must  be  doing  something  right.  But 
everyone  needs  a  boost  from  time  to  time, 
someone  who  says  you're  doing  okay.  At  one  very 
important  time.  Mother  Teresa  was  that  person  for 
me." 

Mother  Teresa,  patron  of  the  poor,  visited  the 
Inn  unexpectedly  during  her  brief  stay  in  Boston  in 
1976. 

"We  were  taking  her  back  to  the  airport  after  her 
talk  and  Mass,"  recalls  Sullivan,  "when  she  turned 
to  me  and  said  'I  want  to  see  your  Inn.'  A  priest  in 
the  car  said,  'Mother,  your  plane  is  leaving.'  Yet, 
she  insisted. 

"Of  course  I  had  hoped  she  would  visit  my  Inn, 
but  I  didn't  have  the  audacity  to  ask.  How  selfish 
to  grab  her  to  my  Inn  when  she  could  be  so 
valuable  to  so  many  others.  She  was  a  tiny 
woman,  but  nobody  was  going  to  challenge  her. 
So  we  drove  down  to  the  old  Inn. 


"She  walked  into  the  Inn,  which  was  loaded  with 
my  guests,  and  they're  soon  all  around  her.  She 
was  chit-chatting  with  the  guys,  seeing  what  their 
needs  were. 

"She  went  into  the  clinic,  where  several  guests 
were  being  treated  for  leg  ulcers.  She  was  right  at 
home.  She  must  have  spent  a  half  hour  there.  Then 
she  said,   I  want  to  see  your  beds.'  We  were  in  the 
old  building  then  which  was  practically  beaten  out. 
She  looked  around  and  said,   It  is  clean.  It  is 
clean.' 

"Maybe  that's  the  best  thing  you  can  tell  a  guy 
who's  running  a  shelter.  She  saw  what  was  hap- 
pening. The  walls  weren't  pretty,  but  they  were 
washed  well,  the  beds  were  freshly  laundered.  The 
blankets  may  be  tattered  and  full  of  holes,  but  she 
could  sense  the  dignity  we  were  offering,  the 
cleanliness  and  the  respect. 

"She  shared  a  little  bit  with  me,  gave  me  a  hug, 
then  she  walked  out  the  door.  I  just  felt  it  was  a 
blessing,  a  real  blessing." 

On  a  wall  near  a  window  in  Sullivan's  tiny  office 
is  a  hand-scripted  copy  of  the  poem  Desiderata. 
Nearby  is  the  framed  diploma  from  his  alma  mater, 
which  awarded  him  an  honorary  degree  at  last 
spring's  commencement. 

"Success  to  me  is  finding  I  was  needed,  I  had  a 
purpose  and  could  accomplish,"  he  said.  "That's 
what  I  get  back  from  this  place  —  the  joy  to  go  on 
living." 


while  you  say 
to  yourself,  'What 
am  I  doing  here?' 


Students  put  faith  into  action 

by  Dana  Narramore 

They  are  not  a  large  group.  They  number  "j 

about  200  of  BC's  8,500  undergraduates.  = 

And  they  aren't  a  visible  group,  like  the 
Undergraduate  Government  of  BC  is  a  visible 
group. 

And  you  wouldn't  call  them  a  "type"  either. 
They  are  involved  in  numerous  and  different  activ- 
ities on  campus,  and  plan  to  be  accountants, 
lawyers,  social  workers,  and  nuns  and  priests. 

But  there  is  one  thing  they  have  in  common. 
They  express  it  in  abstract  terms  as  something 
intangible,  almost  inexpressible.  It  is  a  "force"  that 
moves  them  to  "do  something  more  worthwhile 
with  my  life,"  said  Patricia  Campanella  '84.  She 
called  it  an  "instinct,"  a  "calling." 

Of  seven  students  interviewed  on  their  involve- 
ment in  social  service  activities  at  BC,  all  related 
this  "instinct"  to  their  Christian  faith,  however 
reluctantly.  For  as  Kevin  Kearney  '82  said,  "When 
you  call  yourself  a  Christian  these  days,  people  get       Kevin  Kearney  S2 


all  kinds  of  ideas.  Yet  everything  I  do  has  some 
kind  of  religious  orientation." 

Doing  something  "more  worthwhile"  for  these 
200  students  entails  many  things,  whether  it's  up  to 
30  hours  a  week  volunteer  work  at  a  social  service 
agency  in  Boston,  spending  February  break  with 
the  Glenmary  missioners  in  Appalachia,  or  plan- 
ning to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  a  Third  World 
country  upon  graduation.  Oftentimes,  it  entails  all 
of  the  above. 

Whatever  activity,  these  students  expressed  a 
"need"  that  had  to  be  met  beyond  what  is  conven- 
tionally demanded  of  a  college  student.  They  felt 
their  education  involved  "more  than  my  classes 
and  books,"  said  Kathleen  Redmond  '82.  "It  is 
everyday  living  and  being  aware." 

"I  am  not  a  big  party  person,  and  it  wasn't  until 
I  went  to  Appalachia  that  I  finally  found  an  outlet 
to  do  something  meaningful,"  she  added. 

Redmond  was  one  of  the  students  who  took  the 
Appalachian  Volunteers'  first  trip  in  1979,  to 
Vanceburg,  Ky.  A  small  group  of  students,  who 
had  taken  similar  trips  in  high  school,  decided  to 
initiate  the  idea  to  see  what  the  response  would  be. 
In  three  years,  it  has  grown  remarkably.  During 
the  most  recent  February  break,  about  50  students 
participated. 

Divided  into  three  groups,  the  students  spent 
their  vacation  in  Vanceburg  and  Olive  Hill,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Orland,  Maine,  with  an  order  of  Glen- 
mary Home  Missioners.  Glenmary  is  a  40-year-old 
order  of  priests  and  brothers,  whose  purpose  is  to 
strive  for  social  justice  and  spiritual  development  of 
poor,  rural  people. 

Redmond,  who  has  participated  every  year  since 
the  trips  began,  said,  "That  first  trip  had  a  great 
effect  on  me."  A  sociology  major  when  she  first 
enrolled  at  BC,  she  is  now  a  double  major  in 
sociology  and  theology. 

"When  I  was  a  freshman,  my  goal  was  to 
graduate  and  go  to  graduate  school  for  social 
work,"  Redmond  said.  But  her  involvement  in 
Appalachia  has  changed,  at  least  the  fervor,  of  that 


initial  goal.  "Once  you  see  these  conditions,  they 
become  a  part  of  you,  and  it  is  difficult  not  to  do 
something  about  it." 

Redmond  has  applied  for  a  placement  next  year 
in  either  Belize  or  Jamaica  through  BC's  Interna- 
tional Volunteers  program. 

The  International  Volunteers  program  has  just 
recently  been  introduced  here  by  the  Chaplain's 
Office.  Coordinator  John  Mullaney,  SJ,  76,  said, 
"The  response  has  been  overwhelming."  Of  the  five 
seniors  interviewed,  all  have  applied  for  placements 
in  either  Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Jamaica,  Mexico,  Belize 
or  Peru. 

Dan  Leahy  '82,  who  spent  last  summer  at  the 
Eventide  House  of  Dying  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  has 
requested  Nicaragua.  A  philosophy/theology  major 
from  Lowell,  Leahy  said,  "I  would  be  denying 
myself  something  if  I  didn't  go.  Once  I  started 
dqing  volunteer  work  here,  I  no  longer  had  a 
choice." 

/ 1   lthough  the  International  Volunteers  pro- 
wl    JLgram  is  similar  to  the  Peace  Corps, 
Mullaney  said  it  is  distinguished  from  the  federal 
agency  in  that  "it  stresses  community.  We  are 
looking  for  students  who  are  willing  to  work  with 
other  volunteers  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  com- 
munity that  prays  and  reflects  together." 

Mullaney  and  adjunct  theology  professor  Mar- 
garet Gorman  took  four  students  to  Haiti  over 
Christmas  to  work  with  Mother  Teresa's  Mis- 
sionary Sisters  of  Charity  in  a  home  for  the 
destitute  and  dying,  and  to  make  plans  for 
graduating  students  to  spend  a  year  there. 

Mullaney  said  the  work  will  include  tasks  such 
as  teaching  elementary  or  high  school  students, 
living  and  working  in  social  centers,  orphanages 
and  clinics.  Recruits  from  the  University  are  being 
sought. 

An  offshoot  of  the  25-year-old  Jesuit  Volunteer 
Program,  which  sends  graduates  to  poor,  urban 
areas  in  the  US,  the  International  Volunteers  pro- 
gram has  been  initiated  to  follow  in  the  spirit  of 
the  32nd  Congregation  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  said 
Mullaney.  The  report  of  that  congregation  said, 
"What  is  it  to  be  a  companion  of  Jesus  today?  It  is 
to  engage  under  the  standard  of  the  Cross,  in  the 
crucial  struggle  of  our  time;  the  struggle  for  faith 
and  that  struggle  for  justice  which  that  includes." 

"If  the  purpose  of  the  University  is  to  make 
civilized  human  beings,"  Mullaney  said,  "and  yet  is 
not  responding  to  the  poverty  and  malnutrition  of 
over-populated  countries,  then  it  isn't  civilizing 
man,  for  that  is  the  role  of  a  civilized  man,  isn't 
it?" 

More  students  have  already  committed  them- 
selves to  the  program  than  there  are  placements 
available,  according  to  Mullaney. 

Elaine  Fleck  '82,  a  biology  major  and  one  of  the 
students  who  went  to  Haiti  over  Christmas  break. 


Patricia  Campanella  '84  and  Stephen  Calogero  '82 


said,  "I  awoke  one  day  and  asked  myself  why  I 
ever  went  (o  Haiti.  With  the  awareness  of  condi- 
tions there  comes  the  responsibility  to  do  some- 
thing about  them."  She  had  planned  on  medical 
school  when  she  first  enrolled  at  BC  Now,  she 
plans  to  return  to  Haiti. 

"I  won't  revolutionize  their  country.  I  won't 
change  the  world,  or  their  world.  But  my  going 
just  may  put  a  band-aid  on  the  hemorrhage,"  she 
said. 

Fleck  said  she  doesn't  know  what  leads  her. 
"Love  isn't  exactly  what  it  is;  that  sounds  silly.  I 
feel  I  am  just  now  beginning  to  see  the  world, 
however  idealistic  my  view  may  be.  But  I  believe 
we  have  to  be  idealistic,  or  else  nothing  will  ever 
change." 

Stephen  Calogero  '82,  a  philosophy  major  from 
Utica,  NY,  has  applied  for  Mexico  City.  He  said, 
"The  problems  of  the  Third  World  are  not  going  to 
go  away.  I  am  not  going  to  solve  the  problems, 
that's  pretentious.  But  if  1  go,  in  a  small  way,  the 
problem  will  at  least  be  recognized." 

Calogero,  like  all  the  students  interviewed,  began 
his  social  service  activities  at  BC  through  the 
University's  social  action  agency  PULSE.  The 
agency  originated  in  1969,  when  the  student 
government  proposed  there  be  a  way  for  students 
to  get  credit  for  field  work. 

Patrick  Byme,  '67,  MA72,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy  and  then  a  graduate  student,  took  on 
the  responsibility  of  developing  such  a  program.  In 
12  years,  PULSE  has  grown  to  include  36  social 
service  agencies  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  distinguished  programs  of 
its  kind  among  colleges  and  universities. 

Today,  PULSE  offers  undergraduates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  combine  community  field  work  with 
academic  study,  primarily  in  philosophy,  theology 
and  psychology.  All  field  placements  require  a 
10-12  hour  weekly  commitment  and  feature  on-site 
as  well  as  on-campus  supervision. 

Placements  are  available  in  emergency  services 
provision,  daycare,  child  care  for  the  emotionally 
disturbed,  legal  services,  public  interest  work, 
therapeutic  residences,  corrections,  elderly  visita- 
tion and  advocacy,  advocacy  work  with  refugees, 
and  mental  health.  PULSE  courses  are  offered  at 
both  core  and  elective  levels. 

Byme  said  the  combination  of  field  and  course 
work  allows  the  student  to  apply  the  questions 
asked  in  the  classroom  to  his  immediate  experiences 
in  the  field.  After  reading  Aristotle's  Ethics,  for 
instance,  the  student  can  return  to  the  clinic  where 
he  volunteers  and  ask  himself  the  same  questions 
Aristotle  dealt  with  in  arriving  at  a  "right"  action 
in  society,  and  a  "right"  way  to  live. 

PULSE  Director  Richard  Keeley  72,  MA78  said 
the  organization's  purpose  is  to  "engage  the 
students  in  a  challenge  of  personal  self-discovery 
and  growth  as  they  relate  to  the  question  of  what 
it  really  means  to  assume  responsibility  for  over- 
coming these  injustices." 


Below  are  other  social  action  organi 
zations  at  BC  that  provide  "education 
for  justice"  to  students: 

Amnesty  International 
Coalition  Against  Nuclear  War 
Intercultural  Awareness  Program 
Program  for  the  Study  of  Peace  and  War 
Summer  Volunteer  Programs 
UGBC  Social  Justice  Task  Force 
World  Hunger  Committee 


PULSE  draws  three  types  of  students,  Keeley 
said  —  those  merely  fulfilling  philosophy,  theology 
or  psychology  core  requirements,  those  wishing  to 
gain  experience  in  their  field,  and  those  "acting  on 
a  deeply  held  religious  belief  of  serving  his  fellow 
human  beings." 

Joseph  Flanagan,  SJ,  chairman  of  the  philosophy 
department  and  a  founder  of  PULSE,  said  that 
although  90  percent  of  the  students  who  enter 
PULSE  are  "profoundly  effected"  by  what  they 
learn  about  social  injustices,  the  experience  tends  to 
endure  with  only  a  small  number. 

"We  have  found  that  only  those  students  who 
have  religious  grounding  are  the  ones  who  procure 
fundamental  changes  and  grow  considerably,"  Fr. 
Flanagan  said. 

/udith  Scanlon  '83,  a  marketing  major,  has 
been  working  at  Rosie's  Place,  a  soup  kitchen 
and  residence  for  homeless  women,  for  two 
semesters  through  PULSE.  She  said  her  experience 
has  changed  her  perspective. 

"I  have  been  able  to  see  that  people  have  needs 
and  wants.  I  come  from  a  small,  suburban  setting, 
and  the  only  contact  I  had  ever  had  with  such  peo- 
ple was  by  walking  through  the  Boston  Common." 

Kearney  agreed.  "BC  is  great,"  he  said,  "but  it  is 
very  much  an  'ivory  tower.'  Students  here  often 
aren't  in  touch  with  the  real  world." 

Kearney  has  been  involved  with  PULSE  since  he 
was  a  freshman.  He  volunteered  at  Longview 
Farm,  an  open  residential  program  for  adolescent 
boys,  for  two  years.  He  works  30  hours  a  week  at 
Nazareth,  a  residential  care  center  for  children  of 
mixed  ages.  A  philosophy  major,  he  plans  to  go  to 
Belize  next  year  through  the  International 
Volunteers,  and  then  return  to  the  US  for  law 
school. 

"It  was  PULSE  that  made  me  aware  of  social  ine- 
quities that  exist.  It  is  odd  to  talk  about  a 
vocabulary  for  thinking  about  people,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  PULSE  gave  me.  Once  you  find  a 
word  for  something,  or  experience  a  problem  that 
exists,  you  come  to  a  real  understanding  of  what 
problems  you  have  to  face. 

"It  is  valuable  to  anyone's  education  to  see  these 
things.  No  matter  what  you  plan  to  be  someday — a 
lawyer,  a  priest,  a  mother  or  a  father — this 
awareness  will  make  you  a  better  one,  by  opening 
your  eyes." 


'We  have  to 
idealistic,  or  else 
nothing  will  ever 
change' 


Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  is  focused  on  service 

Through  federal  budget  cuts,  economic 
recession,  and  changing  times,  commitment 
to  social  service  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  remains  its  raison  d'etre.  And  its  students 
continue  to  place  an  ideal  before  other  considera- 
tions. 

"The  major  motivation  of  our  students  has  tradi- 
tionally been  service  to  clients  in  need,"  said  June 
Hopps,  GSSW  dean.  "If  it  were  a  monetary  goal, 
they  know  they  can  go  into  management." 

Hopps  said  she  didn't  think  the  state  of  the 
economy  or  budgetary  actions  could  ever  drastic- 
ally change  the  character  of  her  students. 

In  the  last  two  years,  Hopps  said  she  has  noticed 
students  becoming  increasingly  active  in  political 
and  national  affairs.  "They  are  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  who's  elected,  the  war  veterans,  to  nuclear 
technology.  We  really  don't  have  a  self-centered 
group,  and  never  have." 

Not  everything  is  rosy  in  the  world  of  social 
work,  however.  Students  may  have  retained  their 
commitment,  but  the  economy  and  the  federal 
government  have  presented  a  challenge  to  the 
schools  of  social  work  throughout  the  country. 


"The  budget  cuts  are  taking  their  toll  on  the 
social  work  profession,"  Hopps  said.  "  No  schools 
have  closed  yet,  but  some  may  be  in  trouble." 

Last  year,  enrollments  at  schools  of  social  work 
were  down  25  percent  on  a  national  scale  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  But  at  BC,  enrollment  was  up 
and  placement  of  graduates  is  still  strong.  In  the 
summer  of  '81,  following  one  of  the  most  crucial 
years  for  budget  cuts,  80  percent  of  GSSW  grad- 
uates were  placed  into  jobs.  Only  one  graduate  is 
still  unemployed,  and  the  rest  of  the  20  percent  are 
not  working  by  personal  choice. 


Hopps,  dean  since  1976,  attributed  the  school's 
success  in  enrollment  and  placement  to  several  fac- 
tors—dedicated faculty  with  a  distinctive  "style,"  a 
good  reputation,  a  good  record,  an  exceptional 
casework  program,  helpful  alumni  and  students 
whose  priorities  rest  with  service  rather  than 
money. 

In  its  46th  year,  GSSW  is  doing  better  than  ever. 
It  has  created  new  programs  and  adapted  old  ones 
at  a  rate  exceeding  other  schools  of  social  work. 

In  1976,  in  response  to  an  increasing  awareness 
of  problems  in  the  work  place,  GSSW  steered  its 
major  thrust  from  "substance"  (alcohol,  drug) 
abuse,  to  industrial  human  services,  "to  help  the 
troubled  in  the  work  place,"  said  Hopps. 

But  1979  was  the  School's  most  productive  year 
as  five  major  changes  were  implemented. 

A  longtime  dream  became  reality  when  the  first 
doctoral  program  in  the  area  was  approved  and  the 
first  class  was  admitted  that  fall. 

The  School  began  part-time  programs  in  Worce- 
ster and  Plymouth.  There  has  been  "phenomenal" 
growth  in  the  off -campus  programs,  said  Hopps. 
The  School  is  exploring  a  third  part-time  program 
in  southern  Maine. 

GSSW  began  a  new  program  in  social  work 
administration.  The  first  class  graduated  last  year. 

The  School  distinguished  itself  by  offering  a  joint 
degree  with  the  School  of  Management.  It  remains 
the  only  school  in  the  area  offering  such  a  MBA- 
j  MSW  degree  program. 

J1      And  it  was  in  1979  that  the  School  introduced 
i<£  the  "3/2"  program.  This  program  allows 
3  undergraduates  who  have  excelled  in  psychology  or 
sociology,  and  who  have  been  active  in  PULSE  for 
two  years,  to  receive  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  in  a  five-year  period. 

BC  is  usually  one  step  ahead  of  other  schools  in 
the  area,  said  Hopps,  and  "most  people  know 
that."  Such  a  characteristic  goes  back  to  when  the 
School  began  in  1936  on  Newbury  Street. 

Then,  as  today,  the  School  was  particularly 
noted  for  its  distinguished  casework  programs.  In 
the  '50s  and  '60s,  the  faculty  increased  from  five 
full-time  positions  to  29,  and  enrollment  rose  from 
86  in  1958  to  almost  200  by  1970. 

Today,  there  are  16  tenured  faculty,  three  full- 
time  adjunct  professors,  and  100  clinical  faculty. 
Fulltime  enrollment  is  254,  including  32  doctoral 
students  and  12  students  in  the  3/2  Program.  Part- 
time  enrollment  at  the  Worcester  and  Plymouth 
sites,  and  on  campus,  is  110. 

GSSW  remains  selective  in  admissions,  enrolling 
one  out  of  six  applicants.  A  growing  number  of 
students  are  in  their  50s,  Hopps  said,  and  an 
increasing  number  are  minority  students.  Women 
still  make  up  the  majority  of  students,  she  said. 

"I  can't  say  what  will  happen  to  the  social  work 
profession  in  the  future,"  Hopps  said.  "Some  of  the 
programs  we  have  implemented  are  a  direct 
response  to  the  budget  cuts.  The  part-time  pro- 
grams have  helped  us  tremendously." 


Beyondl,, 
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Computer  technology:  the  future  is  now 


by  Dana  Narramore 

Thirty  years  ago,  computer  technology  was  an  idea; 
today,  it  is  a  reality,  and  it's  everywhere.  In  entertain- 
ment. In  business  management.  It's  in  your  den,  in  your  kit- 
chen. It's  at  the  street  corner,  in  the  bank,  at  the  airports,  on 
the  plane.  You  wear  it  on  your  wrist,  carry  it  in  your  pocket. 

In  20  years,  more  likely  10,  computer  technology  has  swept 
the  nation,  not  like  a  broom,  but  a  vacuum.  Large  corpora- 
tions, small  businesses,  institutions,  libraries,  department  stores 
are  being  drawn  in,  willingly,  by  the  revolutionary  efficiency 
and  accuracy  of  technology  never  conceived  of  two  generations 
ago. 

Arid  Boston  College  is  no  exception.  In  the  last  decade,  the 
impact  of  computer  technology  on  campus  has  been  broad  and 
deep. 

A  complex,  integrative  Management  Information  System 
links  approximately  18  University  offices  together,  from 
Admissions  to  Alumni. 

Computer  science  is  a  major  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  as  well  as  in  the  School  of  Management. 

A  University  Committee  for  Communication  and  Technology 
has  been  formed  recently  to  scout  the  communications 
technology  field  and  recommend  courses  of  action  for  the 
University. 

BC  vice  presidents  and  deans  have  met  several  times  this 
year  to  discuss  a  new  satellite  TV  network  soon  to  be  "on  the 
air"  for  the  American  Catholic  Church. 

You  can  bet  that  in  1962,  when  Stanley  J.  Bezuszka,  SJ, 
then  chairman  of  mathematics,  brought  the  first  com- 
puter to  the  campus,  he  didn't  expect  that  20  years  down  the 
road  there  would  be  150  computers  on  campus.  Few,  if  any, 
would  have  projected  such  a  thing. 

Only  30  years  ago  the  first  commercially  available  computer 
(UNIVAC  I)  was  installed  at  the  General  Electric  manufacturing 
plant  in  Louisville,  Ky.  And  what  a  monstrosity! 


Second  in  a  series  of  articles  examining  the  effects  of 
societal  changes  on  an  area  of  the  University  or  the  impact 
of  a  particular  development  on  the  University  as  a  whole. 


UNIVAC  I  weighed  several  tons,  used  too  much  electricity, 
and  broke  down  every  few  hours.  BC  certainly  didn't  have  its 
sights  on  this  cumbersome  machine,  and  neither  did  anyone 
else. 

But  neither  did  anyone  else  know  that  computer  technology 
was  on  the  verge  of  developing  within  a  short  period  a  portable 
and  affordable  microcomputer.  By  the  early  '70s,  the  "com- 
puter on  a  chip"  was  20  times  faster  than  UNIVAC  I,  had  a 
larger  memory,  was  more  reliable,  consumed  the  power  of  a 
lightbulb  instead  of  a  passenger  train,  and  was  1  10,000  the 
price. 


'Managing  the  University 
has  become  a  thorough  process. 
Before  we  were  probably  guessing 
at  a  lot  of  things' 


In  the  early  '70s,  computer  technology  looked  very  inviting 
to  BC.  The  University's  colleges  and  schools  were  enrolling 
some  8,500  fulltime  undergraduates  and  4,000  part-time  and 
graduate  students.  An  administration  faced  with  the  problems 
of  managing  an  enterprise  of  this  scale  started  thinking  about 
data  processing. 

It  was  in  the  '70s  that  Executive  Vice  President  Frank  Cam- 
panella,  trying  to  cope  with  the  burden  of  an  ever-changing 
economy  and  fluctuating  inflation  rate,  developed  a  financial- 
planning  model  that  projected  five  years  in  the  future. 

It  was  also  in  the  70s  that  the  library  plugged  into  a  nation- 
wide card  catalogue  system,  cutting  out  a  laborious  task  of 
searching  out  bibliographic  records. 

Ten  years  and  many  more  computers  later,  BC  is  a 
different  place. 
From  the  time  a  person  contacts  the  University  to  request  a 
catalogue,  his  name  and  address  is  captured  on  a  computer  ter- 
minal. If  this  person  is  enrolled,  his  name,  identification 
number,  history,  accounts  receivable,  course  registration,  finan- 
cial aid.  and  housing  information  are  all  logged  in  the  student 
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file  of  the  managment  information  system,  updated  for  his 
stay,  and  upon  graduation,  transferred  to  the  alumni  file. 

Sounds  like  a  complex  operation,  and  it  is.  But  it's  one 
operation.  Ten  years  ago,  there  were  many. 

Today,  when  a  student,  identification  number  123456789, 
wants  to  move  to  a  different  dormitory,  it  can  conceivably  be 
arranged  in  a  few  minutes.  Ten  years  ago,  he  would  have  been 
wise  not  to  bother. 

Ten  years  ago,  after  he  made  his  request  to  Housing, 
Housing  would  have  to  find  a  room  for  him  not  already  pro- 
mised to  someone  else,  among  other  duties.  Someone  would 
then  have  to  update  the  Housing  file  and  inventory  manually. 
The  Registrar  would  have  to  be  contacted  to  change  his  ad- 
dress. Accounts  Receivable  would  also  be  contacted  to  modify 
his  bill.  Whole  process:  a  hassle. 

Today:  a  breeze.  One  operator  in  Housing  can  take  care  of 
the  whole  affair  in  seconds — insert  an  address  change  for  Stu- 
dent Records,  update  the  dormitory  inventory,  and  modify  the 
bill.  If  the  student  agrees  to  one  of  the  available  dorm  rooms 
shown  on  the  terminal  screen,  the  operator  executes  a  demand, 
and  every  file  that  includes  his  name,  from  Admissions  to 
Alumni,  is  automatically  altered  to  include  the  new  address. 

l-vernard  Gleason  '60,  director  of  Management  Information 
A^  Systems,  says  "the  whole  name  of  the  game"  in  develop- 
ing an  integrated  management  system  is  to  "make  the  Universi- 
ty more  efficient  in  serving  its  constituents.  In  the  last  10  years, 
the  job  of  managing  the  University  has  become  a  thorough  pro- 
cess. Before,  we  were  probably  guessing  at  a  lot  of  things." 

Gleason  is  the  man  everyone  refers  to  as  the  expert  on  com- 
puters here.  In  one  way  or  another,  he  has  been  behind  just  about 
every  systems  program  on  campus. 


He  was  here  10  years  ago  when  MIS  was  getting  on  its  feet.  He 
was  there  punching  buttons  when  BC  introduced  its  computerized 
scoreboard  to  an  excited  football  audience.  He  was  the  one  who 
figured  out  a  program  to  scout  future  football  rivals.  And  he  was 
there  for  the  last  few  years  with  the  Registrar's  office,  designing  a 
computer-assisted  registration  procedure,  implemented  for  the 
first  time  this  spring. 

/  1     recent  Forbes  magazine  article  reported  that,  "Using 
JL     JL  manual  methods,  it  would  cost  a  business  $233,000  a 
year  to  match  what  a  $15,000  computer  can  do.  And  not  only 
does  a  computer  save  money — it  greatly  increases  the  range  of 
what  a  single  individual  can  do  unaided." 

Campanella  can  vouch  for  this.  Before  he  developed  the 
University's  financial  planning  model  in  the  early  '70s,  he 
recalled,  projecting  financial  futures  for  the  University  was  a 
never-ending  nightmare  for  the  person  who  had  to  do  the 
calculating. 

In  1972,  President  Monan  set  up  a  financial  planning  committee 
to  examine  the  long-range  impact  of  a  changing  economy  on  the 
University  budget.  Carrying  out  this  project  manually,  a  harried 
financial  planner,  calculator  at  hand,  would  end  up  with  scores  of 
figures  concerning  such  things  as  inflation,  utility  prices  and 
salary  growth,  and  how  these  things  would  affect,  over  five 
years,  food  services,  housing  costs,  student /faculty  ratios,  and  so 
on. 

It  would  be  fine  if  the  job  ended  there.  But  say  the  planner 
made  these  projections  based  on  a  five  percent  inflation  rate,  and 
the  inflation  rate  changed  to  7.8  percent.  Away  he  goes  for 
several  days  to  figure  out  how  the  changed  inflation  rate  alters  the 
figures.  Then,  when  he  brings  the  new  projections  back  on  Mon- 
day, he's  asked  how  the  figures  would  change  if  enrollment  was 
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increased  two  percent.  A  mind-boggling  job,  to  say  the  least. 

The  present  computer  model  can  forecast  finances  and 
generate  budgets  over  a  20-year  period.  If  Campanella  wants  to 
figure  out,  to  the  number,  the  faculty/studio  ratio  over  10 
years,  given  the  same  overall  budget  and  a  nine  percent  in- 
crease in  salary  growth,  he  can  do  so,  in  as  long  as  it  takes  for 
the  model  to  print  back,  about  30  seconds. 

Not  only  does  the  model  save  time  and  money  for  the 
University,  said  Campanella,  but  it  allows  the  planner  to  know 
how  the  decisions  BC  makes  today  will  affect  it  tomorrow. 


'The  library  should  soon  be  out 

of  the  paper  business  altogether. 

There  are  virtually 

no  typewriters  left  here' 


The  ways  in  which  the  University  libraries  are  using 
computer  technology  is  a  story  in  itself.  Technology 
is  not  only  saving  time  and  money,  but  changing  the  entire 
appearance  of  libraries.  When  the  $24  million  new  central 
research  library  opens  its  doors  in  1984,  it  will  look  unlike  any 
library  this  campus  has  ever  seen. 

Gone  will  be  the  long,  narrow  drawers  of  card  catalogues. 
Gone  will  be  circulation  typists,  busily  pounding  out  spine 
labels,  change  cards  and  labels.  Gone  will  be  the  acquisitions 
clerk,  hidden  behind  mounds  of  book  orders. 

Taking  the  place  of  the  card  catalogue  will  be  an  array  of 
computer  terminals  capable  of  providing  the  patron  with  a 
screen-full  of  information  on  a  book  or  periodical,  including 
location  and  availability.  A  computerized  library  service  has 
already  been  implemented,  which  automatically  prints  out 
spine  labels,  change  cards  and  labels  for  new  titles  at  a  single 
demand.  And  book  orders  soon  will  be  entered  onto  a  terminal 
that  in  turn  will  keep  track  of  all  order  records  and 
automatically  send  claims  if  the  book  is  not  received  in  90 
days. 

"We  should  soon  be  out  of  the  paper  business  all  together," 
said  systems  librarian  Colin  McKirdy.  "Already,  there  are  vir- 
tually no  typewriters  left  here." 

At  the  heart  of  BC's  computerized  library  services  is  the 
Ohio-based  Online  Computer  Library  Center,  Inc.  (OCLC), 
which  BC  joined  in  1973.  As  of  November  1981,  OCLC  con- 
tained more  than  eight  million  bibliographic  records  of  books, 
serials,  audiovisual  media,  special  instructional  materials  and 
kits,  manuscripts,  maps,  music  scores  and  sound  recordings  in 
its  2,700  member  libraries. 
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The  BC  circulation  librarian  need  only  locate  the  appropriate 
bibliographic  record,  indicate  what  is  needed,  and  execute  the 
demand  to  receive  all  the  material  to  get  the  book  on  the  shelf. 

In  1978,  BC  began  converting  the  card  catalogue  to  machine- 
readable  form.  McKirdy  said  the  conversion  was  more  than  three- 
fourths  completed,  and  he  predicts  an  online  card  catalogue  will 
be  in  place  at  least  one  year  before  the  new  library  opens. 

McKirdy  also  said  search  terminals  may  be  located  around 
campus.  This  way,  library  patrons  will  not  have  to  travel  to  the 
library  to  find  out  if  a  desired  book  is  available. 

Of  particular  use  to  researchers  is  the  library's  computerized 
reference  service,  available  since  1974,  and  grown  now  to  include 
200  databases  on  various  subjects. 

The  databases  are  of  two  types.  Referral  databases  refer  the 
user  to  another  source,  and  source  databases  contain  data  as  well 
as  texts.  A  researcher  wanting  to  find  out  about  maple  syrup  pro- 
duction in  the  US,  for  instance,  would  be  provided  with  a  list  of 
references  within  a  matter  of  minutes,  whereas  it  could  take  hours 
with  printed  reference  material. 

"The  demands  of  the  scholarly  community  are  so  much  more 
complex  now  than  they  were  25  years  ago,"  McKirdy  said. 
"Libraries  today  are  going  to  have  to  respond  to  these  demands, 
or  they  are  going  to  go  out  of  business." 

If  the  pace  of  change  in  computer  technology,  and  that 
technology's  impact  have  been  great  in  the  past  10  years,  what  ot 
the  next  10?  Don  Zitter,  BC  computing  services  director,  won  t 
even  project.  "It  can't  reasonably  be  predicted  today.  Technology 
is  changing  too  fast." 

One  prediction  Zitter  is  confident  in  making,  however,  is 
that  personal  computers  will  continue  to  go  down  in 
price.  He  estimates  that  in  five  years  students  will  arrive  on 
campus  with  computers  instead  of  typewriters. 

Zitter  also  believes  it  won't  be  long  before  the  bulk  ot  campus 
mail  is  distributed  over  terminal  screens.  And  he  doesn't  dismiss 
the  possibility  that  the  office  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past  —  that 
business  men  and  women  will  be  able  to  perform  their  duties  and 
make  contacts  from  a  terminal  in  their  homes. 

Computer  technology.  It's  a  topic  no  longer  reserved  tor  the 
scientists.  Even  in  its  most  advanced  forms,  computer  technology 
is  familiar,  and  equally  fascinating  to  generations  young  and  old. 

Computer  technology.  In  a  short  time  it  has  become  a  reality  at 
BC.  Paper,  in  the  forms  of  records,  applications,  transcripts,  and 
files,  is  old-hat.  Images  of  the  harried  financial  planner,  buried 
beneath  mounds  of  paperwork,  and  of  the  librarian    stooping 
over  a  wooden  card  catalogue    are  memories. 


AUKDRA 


THEY  BURST  INTO  BEING  in  the 
night,  while  man  is  asleep.  Fiery  cur- 
tains oscillating  in  a  spirit  wind;  mer- 
curial rods  and  orbs  of  white  brightness; 
slithering,  rosy  snakes;  lustrous 
aquamarine  mountains;  flashing  blue 
flames  licking  at  the  stars. 

Folklore  has  for  centuries  given  the  aurora  a  distinct  mordant 
tang.  In  Scandinavia  they  foretold  the  death  of  kings. 
The  Eskimos  said  they  were  the  souls  of  the 
deceased  at  play.  The  Lapps  held  them  to  be 
roused  spirits  of  the  murdered.  In  Norse 
mythology  they  are  shed  by  the  hel 
mets  and  spears  of  the  Valkyries  as 
they  ride  off  to  earthly  battlefields 
to  choose  and  collect  the  slain 

Perhaps  the  most  common 
folk  belief  regarding  aurora 
was  they  foretold  war.  This 
notion  was  current  among 
many  peoples  across  Europe 
and  was  not  confined  to  an- 
cient times.  On  the  night  of 
January  25,  1938  the  aurora 

blazed  for  five  hours  across  I 

the  European  heavens,  "a     V 

strange  and  terrible  crimson 

fire,"  according  to  a  con- 
temporary report. 

Three  months  later.  Hitler 

invaded  Austria  and  some 

Catholic  theologians  linked 

the  aurora  to  a  1917  prophecy 

revealed  to  three  children  at 

Fatima,  Portugal — "When  you  see  a 

night  illuminated  by  an  unknown 

light,  know  that  this  is  the  great  sign 

that  God  gives  you  and  that  the  chastisement 

of  the  world  is  at  hand." 

Aristotle  was  perhaps  the  first  to  attempt  a 
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scientific  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  In  his  Meteorologica 
he  theorized  that  aurora  were  produced  when  sun-heated  vapors 
rose  from  the  earth  and  collided  with  the  element  fire. 

Galileo,  in  1619,  advanced  a  similar  theory  —  that  auroras  oc- 
cur when  a  portion  of  the  "vapor-ladden  air"  rises  above  the 
earth's  shadow  to  reflect  the  sun. 

Aurora  are  for  the  most  part  visible  near  the  magnetic  poles  of 
the  earth,  in  Antarctica  {aurora  australis)  and  along  a  band  of 
the  northern  hemisphere  that  stretches  from  northern  Canada 
through  the  Scandinavian  countries,  skims  northern  Russia  and 
returns  to  Alaska  (aurora  borealis).  But  this  did  not  prevent  in- 
habitants of  more  comfortable  regions  of  the  earth  from  theoriz- 
ing on  the  basis  of  reports  and  what  limited  observa- 
tions they  could  make.  By  1896,  the  French 
astronomer  Alfred  Angot  was  able  to 
write  in  his  Aurora  Borealis  that  "It 
would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with 
mere  enumeration  of... attempts  at 
a  theory  (of  polar  auroras), 
without  discussing  them." 
Among  the  theories: 
•  Reflected  sunlight  from 
ice  particles  (Descartes) 

•  Phosphoric  electric 
light  (Bertholen) 

•  Currents  generated  by 
compressed  cosmic  ether 

(Unterweger) 

•  Burning  of  gases  from 
putrefaction  of  animal 

and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, ignited  by 
falling  stars  (Parrot) 

•  Atmospheric  tides  occa- 
sioned by  the  moon 
(Dalton) 

But  even  as  Angot  was  writ- 
ing those  words,  most  of  the 
theories  were  in  disrepute.  On 
September  1,  1859  a  discovery  had 
been  made,  quite  by  chance,  that,  for 
the  first  time,  linked  auroras  observa- 
tionally  with  solar  activity.  Richard  Carring- 
ton,  an  English  astronomer,  was  observing 
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sunspot  activity  on  a  projected  image  of  the  sun  and  noticed 
two  patches  of  light  so  bright  that  for  a  moment  he  thought  a 
ray  of  direct  light  had  somehow  penetrated  his  screen. 

The  phenomenon  was  fleeting.  Carrington  had  seen  a  solar 
flare,  an  explosion  on  the  sun  that  rapidly  fills  millions  of  cubic 
miles  of  space  with  a  white  heat.  The  following  day,  the  largest 
auroral  display  of  modern  times  was  recorded,  with  auroras 
stretching  as  far  south  as  the  Caribbean. 

So  much  for  the  earth-origination  theories. 

About  half-a-dozen  years  later,  theories  that  postulated  the 
aurora  consisted  of  solid  or  liquid  particles  were  in  turn 
destroyed  by  the  Swedish  physicist  Angstrom.  He  demonstrated 
through  the  then  fledgling  technique  of  spectroscopy,  that  the 
aurora  consisted  of  luminous  gases. 

Spectroscopy,  which  played  and  continues  to  play  a  large  part 
in  understanding  aurora,  is  a  science  that  accurately  measures 
the  wavelength,  or  color,  of  light.  Through  analysis  of  a  par- 
ticular light's  spectra,  it  is  possible  to  determine  its  chemical 
composition,  temperature  and  velocity, 
among  other  properties. 

Angstrom,  however,  was  unable  to  iden- 
tify the  gas  or  gases  that  gave  the  dominant 
light  in  the  aurora.  Their  spectra  did  not 
match  those  of  any  known  atmospheric  ele- 
ment. For  a  while,  their  identity  remained  a 
mystery,  leading  one  researcher  to  postulate 
the  existance  of  a  hitherto  undiscovered  solar 
element  he  called  "geocoronium." 

The  identity  of  auroral  gases  remained  a 
mystery  until  the  Norwegian  Lars  Vegard,  in 
1912,  identified  nitrogen  in  the  red  and  green 
bands  of  the  auroral  spectrum. 

The  strongest  light  band  in  the  spectrum, 
the  yellow-green  line,  was  only  identified  as 
an  unusual  transition  form  of  atomic  oxygen 
in  1923  by  the  physicists  John  McLennan  and 
G.M.  Shrum. 

In  1939,  the  spectroscopic  picture  was 
completed  with  the  discovery  of  hydrogen 
lines  in  aurora  spectra. 

At  almost  the  same  time,  scientists  were 
recognizing  the  link  between  aurora  and 
magnetic  perturbations  in  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere. 


With  the  advent  of  rocketry  and  electronic  computers  during 
the  1950s,  auroral  research  surged  forward.  On  Earth,  an    all- 
sky"  network  of  cameras  was  set  up.  Carl  Gartlein,  who  headed 
the  International  Geophysical  Year  Auroral  Data  Center  was 
able  to  describe  one  1958  aurora  uncategorically  as   "a  wall  of 
light  as  long  as  the  US  is  wide,  over  100  miles  tall,  with  its  bot- 
tom 60  miles  from  the  ground,  moving  south  at  700  miles  an 
hour." 

1—1  nter  Robert  Hugh  Eather,  native  of  Coff's  Harbour.  New 
I— i  South  Wales,  Australia. 

A  senior  physics  student  at  the  University  of  New  South 
Wales,  Newcastle,  Eather  was  casting  about  in  the  Sydney 
Morning  Herald  one  morning  in  1961  for  possible  jobs.  He  found 
the  Antarctic  division  of  the  Australian  Department  of  External 
Affairs  had  need  of  physicists  to  spend  a  year  at  Australian  bases 
in  Antarctica. 

Eather  had  never  seen  an  aurora.  He  didn  t  know  what  an 
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earch  professor  of  physics  and  expert  on  aurora. 
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aurora  was.  But  he  had  worked  in  spectroscopy.  He  was  hired  as 
the  expedition's  auroral  physicist. 

"After  accepting  the  job,"  he  wrote  in  his  book  Majestic 
Lights:  The  Aurora  in  Science,  History  and  the  Arts  (American 
Geophysical  Union:  1980,  and  available  from  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  BO,  "I  headed  directly  to  the  nearby  Mitchell  Library  in 
Sydney  where  I  first  read  about  the  phenomenon  that  was  to 
take  me  to  all  corners  of  the  globe  over  the  next  15  years." 

Eather  spent  a  year  in  Australia  building  and  testing  the  equip- 
ment he  would  need  for  his  observations,  and  then  headed  with 
the  other  23  members  of  the  expedition  on  a  four-week  trip  by 
icebreaker  to  Mawson,  a  rocky  outcrop  on  the  Antarctic  coast. 

He  spent  a  year  there.  He  played  golf  with  black  balls  on 
the  frozen  sea  ice.  For  June  21,  midwinters  day  in  Antarc- 
tica and  a  traditional  day  of  celebration,  he  choreographed  his 
fellows  in  a  presentation  he  called  Duck  Pond,  based— "loosely," 
he  says — on  Swan  Lake.  He  adopted  a  young  seal.  He  saw  his 
first  aurora.  And  he  made  observations  night  after  night. 

"I  was  never  bored,"  the  lanky,  reticent  Eather  said  in  a  recent 
interview.  "I  was  running  half-a-dozen  instruments  that  invar- 
iably kept  breaking  down.  Other  guys  who  didn't  have  as  much 
to  do  had  problems  dealing  with  the  isolation." 

Tragedy  struck  too.  His  technician,  a  student  who  joined  the 
team  at  the  last  minute  because  the  previous  technician 
developed  appendicitis  as  the  trip  got  underway,  suffered  serious 
injuries  while  on  a  dog-sled  trip.  The  expedition's  doctor  had 
himself  been  severely  frostbitten  only  days  before  and  had  to 
direct  other  members  of  the  group  in  performing  surgery.  The 
young  man  died  a  week  before  his  21st  birthday  and  was  buried 
in  Antarctica. 

The  team  returned  to  Australia  in  March  1964,  "To  that 
strange  world  of  automobiles,  commerce  and  women,"  Eather 
wrote;  "a  world  that  had  seen  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  arrival  of  the  Beatles  during  our  absence." 


Eather  to  appear  on  CBS'  Universe'  this  summer 

Last  February,  Eather  accompanied  CBS'  Walter  Cronkite  to  Labrador  for  a  week  as  consultant 
on  a  program  on  the  aurora  in  the  "Universe"  science  series.  The  program  will  air  when  the  series 
resumes  this  summer. 

Eather  delineated  the  differences  between  his 
approach  to  the  science  and  what  seemed  to  him 
the  program's  approach.  "They  are  interested  in 
the  practical  aspects  of  aurora  research.  It  is 
known,  for  instance,  that  during  intense  periods 
of  auroral  activity,  radar  would  not  pick  up  a 
Russian  cross-polar  strike. 

"The  aurora  also  charge  spacecraft,  ruining 
delicate  instrumentation,  and  increase  the 
deterioration  rate  of  the  Alaska  gas  pipeline.  The 
program  wants  to  explore  the  practical  reasons 
for  having  taxpayers  support  auroral  research. 

"I  don't  believe  that,  considering  the  cost  of 
auroral  research  at  present,  you  can  justify  it  on 
practical  grounds.  There's  nothing  you  can  do 
about  aurora  in  the  way  of  controlling  them.  You 
can  only  understand  them.  History,  however, 
gives  us  many  reasons  for  supporting  basic 
research.  You  never  know  where  a  basic  research 
discovery  will  lead." 


A  year-and-a-half  later  he  had  completed  a  PhD  thesis  on  the 
role  of  protons  in  auroral  phenomena  and  headed  for  a 
researcher's  position  in  the  space  science  department  at  Rice 
University,  Houston. 

Over  the  next  three  years  Eather  spent  his  winters  in  such 
uninviting  places  as  Fort  Churchill,  Canada,  and  his  summers  in 
Houston.  "One  luxury  of  auroral  physics  is  that  it's  seasonal,"  he 
wrote.    "Observations  are  limited  to  the  winter  months,  when 
there  is  sufficient  darkness  at  polar  latitudes.  Consequently  one 
has  the  summer  to  pause  and  to  reflect,  to  work  on  data,  to  plan 
new  experiments,  to  attend  conferences  to  present  new  results." 

From  Argentina,  to  Alaska,  to  Hudson  Bay,  Eather  tracked  the 
aurora,  chased  it  in  airplanes  across  the  polar  night,  developed 
new  equipment,  published  papers,  became  an  auroral  physicist  of 
international  repute. 

In  1969  he  was  awarded  the  Polar  Medal  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  for  his  research  work  in  Antarctica.  In  1981  he  was  awarded 
the  US  Antarctic  Service  Medal,  and  a  doctor  of  science  degree 
from  the  University  of  New  South  Wales.  The  latter  is  awarded 
distinguished  contributors  to  a  branch  of  science  over  a  10  year 
period  after  the  original  PhD  award. 

"Some  would  say  Bob  is  the  world's  foremost  authority  on 
aurora,"  said  fellow  physicist  John  Maguire,  Dean  of  Admis- 
sions, Records  and  Financial  Aid  at  the  University.  "I  don't  want 
to  possibly  offend  anyone  so  I  will  say  he's  one  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities." 

Maguire  and  Eather  go  back  a  way.  They  joined  the  Rice 
space  science  department  at  the  same  time,  and  also,  by  coin- 
cidence, became  neighbors  in  Houston.  Maguire  was  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  Eather  to  BC  as  a  visiting  professor  in  1968. 
Eather  joined  the  faculty  in  1970. 

"I  would  also  add,"  said  Maguire,  "that  Bob  is  probably  the 
most  accomplished  person  at  BC.  I've  seen  him  tear  apart  a 
house  and  put  it  together  again.  He's  a  prize  winning 
photographer,  a  licensed  pilot,  was  a  rifle  champion  in  school. 

Several  years  ago  he  took 
up  squash  in  his  spare  time 
and  soon  became  a 
nationally-ranked  squash 
player." 

Eather,  Maguire  also 
pointed  out,  is  a  distin- 
guished grantsman.  In  his 
decade  at  the  University,  he 
has  been  principal  inves- 
tigator on  35  separate 
research  grants,  bringing  in 
funds  in  excess  of  $1.3 
million. 

"Bob  has  always  been  a 
pacesetter  (in  auroral 
physics),"  said  Robert 
Carovillano,  professor  and 
chairman  of  physics.  "His 
work  has  been  distinguished 
by  a  novelty  of  approach 
and  new  levels  of  sensitivity 
in  measuring.  He  has  always 
been  five  to  10  years  ahead 
of  the  field.  People  today 
have  just  begun  to  use  the 
photometric  techniques  he 
used  a  decade  ago." 
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Carovillano  gave  as  an  example  .1  lee  hnique  Father  developed 
tor  determining  the  type,  numbers  and  energy  ol  fast  atomic  par 
tides  that  excite  the  aurora,  by  combining  measurements  "I  foui 

wavelengths  (or  colors)  ot  the  auroral  spectrum.  "It's  like 
developing  a  race  car  using  the  Standard  gas  combustion  engine 
but  with  20  percent  greater  elfic  ienc  y." 

"Bob  has  a  unique  way  of  doing  things,"  he  said.  "He  never 
looks  at  things  in  the  narrow.  A  basic  problem  in  studying  low 
light  phenomena,  such  as  aurora,  is  that  the  eye  tends  nol  to 
perceive  colors  at  low  intensity,  but  to  wash  out  and  turn 
everything  a  milky  white.  In  studying  this  problem  Bob 
developed  his  knowledge  of  properties  of  the  eye  to  the  point 
where  he  was  at  the  frontiers  of  research  in  color  perception  in 
general,  alongside  psychologists  and  biologists. 

"He  is  an  old-fashioned  type  of  scientist  in  the  sense  that  he 
cannot  just  take  a  measurement;  he  has  to  understand  it  and  put 
it  in  some  broader  framework." 

One  does  not  learn  such  things  from  Eather  himself.  He  is  easy 
enough  to  talk  to,  but  concerning  himself  he  is  as  reticent  as 
Gary  Cooper— Gary  Cooper  with  a  face  as  British  as  roast  beef 
and  a  red  beard.  Ah  yes,  I  do  play  tournament  squash.  Ah  yes, 
they  named  a  mountain  in  Antarctica  after  me.  Ah  yes.  Ah  yes. 

Put  to  the  test:  "Where  do  you  stand  in  the  ranks  of  auroral 
physicists?"  Eather  responded,  "Informed  people  might  list  me 
among  the  top  half-dozen." 

"Francis  Bacon,"  said 
Maguire,  "once  wrote 
something  about  how  one  of 
the  purposes  of  friends  is  to 
have  someone  who  can  say 
things  about  you  that  you 
won't  say  yourself.  I  hope  Bob 
blushes  when  he  reads  what  I 
have  to  say  about  him." 

"I  got  into  auroral  physics," 
Eather  said,  "at  the  best  possi- 
ble time.  During  that  period, 
our  understanding  of  aurora 
advanced  more  than  it  had  in 
the  previous  500  years.  But  the 
days  when  an  individual  scien- 
tist could  travel  to  polar 
regions  with  some  simple  in- 
struments and  make  some 
observations  and  write  a  paper 
are  gone.  And  with  that,  much 
of  the  character  and  satisfaction 
of  auroral  research  is  lost. 
We've  done  all  the  easy  ex- 
periments. Today,  auroral 
research  takes  lots  of  time  and 
is  very  expensive:  satellites, 
rockets,  instrumentation,  com- 
plex, cooordinated  experiments." 


Eather  s  cocktail  party 
explanation'  of  aurora 

The  sun  boils  off  atomic  particles — protons  and  electrons. 
These  stream  out  from  the  sun  in  all  directions  and  constitute  the 
"solar  wind."  After  a  couple  of  days  a  small  fraction  of  these 
particles  reach  earth.  When  they  encounter  the  earth's  magnetic 
field,  stretching  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  into  space,  the  field 
guides  some  of  the  particles  to  two  oval-shaped  regions  around 
the  north  and  south  poles.  These  ovals  are  located  at  23  degrees 
latitude  from  the  poles,  and  this  is  the  region  where  auroras 
occur  every  night  of  the  year. 

The  particles  are  accelerated  to  high  velocities  as  they  descend 
and  eventually  they  collide  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 
earth's  upper  atmosphere.  A  process  then  occurs  analagous  to 
the  operation  of  a  neon  light  tube:  in  the  light  tube,  fast  elec- 
trons collide  with  neon  gas  and  give  some  of  their  energy  to  the 
gas,  which  is  then  radiated  in  the  form  ot  light. 

The  same  thing  happens  at  a  height  of  about  oO  miles  in  the 
atmosphere.  But  the  composition  ot  the  atmosphere — the  relative 
amounts  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  atoms  and  molecules — varies 
with  height,  and  each  gas  gives  out  its  own  particular  color 
when  bombarded.  Consequently,  certain  colors  originate 
preferentially  from  certain  heights  in  the  sky,  and  the  range  in 
velocity  of  the  incoming  particles  results  in  the  wonderful  variety 
of  color  of  the  aurora. 


/n  1973,  Eather  began  work  on  making  a  film  of  aurora.  While 
Antarctic-bound  in  Mawson  a  decade  earlier,  he  had  exper- 
imented filming  aurora.  A  self-described  "lover  of  gears  and  that 
sort  of  thing"  (Carovillano  described  him  as   "a  great  gadgeteer"; 
Maguire  as  "a  brilliant  engineer"),  he  had  built  a  makeshift 
camera  from  spare  optic  parts.  In  1973,  with  funding  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  Research  Corporation,  he  and 
a  cinemaphotographer  traveled  to  Fort  Churchill,  Canada, 
Alaska  and  Norway  to  make  a  science-documentary  film. 


The  faint  light  of  aurora  is  not  enough  to  generate  an  image  in 
the  usual  I  ' 48th  of  a  second  it  tales  for  a  dim  frame  to  pass 
through  a  motion  picture  camera,  so  Eather  devised  a  technique 
lor  slowing  down  the  filming  considerably  and  then  enhanced 
the  result  in  the  laboratory 

The  30-minute   "Spirits  of  the  Polar  Night    was  the  first  suc- 
cessful filming  ot  aurora.  It  incorporated  folklore,  history  and 
■  I'  in  1     and  brought  the  sight  ot  aurora  to  many  thousands  who 
would  otherwise  never  had  seen  the  phenomena.  The  film  won  a 
special  award  for  innovative  approach  at  the  1973  Chicago  Film 
Festival  and  a  silver  award  at  the  International  Film  and  TV 
Festival  in  New  York  that  same  year. 

Three  years  later,  Boston  College's  McGuinn  Auditorium  was 
the  scene  of  the  world  premiere  ot  Eather  s  second  film.    Earth- 
space,"  a  50-minute  exploration  ot  the  magnetosphere  that  rings 
earth.  It  went  on  to  win  a  Golden  Eagle  Award  at  that  year's 
Washington  International  Film  Festival. 

In  1980  he  published  Majestic  Lights,  a  handsome  and  stylishly 
written  coffee-table  book  some  300  pages  in  length,  with  more 
than  100  color  plates.  It  is  written  for  a  general  audience.   The 
definitive  work  on  aurora."  said  Maguire  of  the  book. 

Between  films  and  book,  during  films  and  book,  after  films 
and  book,  the  research  continued,  the  (lights,  the  developing  of 
instruments.  The  years  1974-78  were  spent  developing  and 
deploying  a  chain  of  photometers  in  northern  Canada.  Another 
two  years  were  spent  collecting 
a  usetul  data  base,  and  two 
more  years  analyzing  the  data. 
Next  year,  he  will  be  setting 
up  instruments  in  Greenland  to 
observe  daylight  aurora.  Pre- 
sently, in  Antarctica,  research- 
ers are  conducting  several 
experiments  for  him  on  other 
low-intensity  aurora.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  team  that  has 
designed  an  experiment  that 
involves  creating  and  studying 
a  man-made  aurora.  The  exper- 
iment is  scheduled  for  the  titth 
Space  Shuttle  flight,  the  first 
that  will  carry  a  scientific 
payload. 

It  was  one  night  in  March 
l°o3  when  I  saw  my  fust  spec- 
taculai  aurora      Eathci  wrote 
in  Majesiu   I  ights         It  was 
quite  dark  when  1  came  out  ot 
the  auroral  observatory  near 
midnight  and  set  oft  down  the 
lull  to  the  main  station.  I  was 
fast  acquiring  the  habit  of 
always  looking  up  at  the  sky 
when  outside  at  night,  and  this 
night  I  was  treated  to  a  splendid  aurora  australis... 

"No  words  can  properly  describe  the  awe-insiring  beauty  of 
these  silent  heavenly  displays... One  feels  very  small  and  insignifi- 
cant and  at  the  same  time  somehow  special  and  privileged  tor 
being  perhaps  the  only  one  to  see  this  particular  aurora. 

"I  have  seen  two  or  three  hundred  similar  displays  since  that 
first  one  at  Mawson,  yet  I  never  tire  ot  watching  and  always  feel 
my  confidence  in  my  scientific  understanding  of  what  is  hap- 
pening sadly  shaken  as  the  display  finally  fades." 
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Beantown  breeding  of  a  top  adman,  fundraiser,  trustee 


While  some  travel  far  to  pursue  success, 
John  M.  "Jack"  Connors  Jr.  '63  is  finding 
his  own  in  the  same  environs  where  he 
once  drove  a  Checker  cab  and  sold  Red 
Sox  scorecards  to  help  fund  his  BC 
education. 

As  president  of  Hill,  Holliday,  Con- 
nors, Cosmopulos — New  England's  largest 
advertising  agency — Connors  has  an 
excellent  view  of  his  favorite  city  from  the 
glass  walls  of  his  spacious  39th  floor  Han- 
cock Tower  office.  Describing  his  goals  in 
a  recent  interview  there,  he  made  it  clear 
that  Boston  and  Boston  College  create  a 
rich   "fabric''  in  his  life's  design. 

"I  have  the  best  of  all  worlds,"  says 
Connors,  a  University  trustee  since  1979. 
"Both  my  business  and  private  life  are 
very  wrapped  up  in  this  town.  I've  seen 
an  evolution  here  where  Boston  College's 
alumni — some  of  them  descendants  of  the 
Irish  who  couldn't  even  think  of  attending 
college — are  achieving  positions  of  power. 
Now  we  have  an  obligation  to  return 
some  of  what  we  were  given  at  BC. 

The  feeling  that  "those  to  whom  much 
has  been  given,  much  is  expected,"  is  evi- 
dent in  Connors  pursuits.  Not  only  is  he 
active  in  fund-raising  for  BC,  but  he  was 
also  interrupted  several  times  during  the 
interview  to  respond  to  calls  on  another 
project — a  campaign  to  collect  595,000  for 
the  city's  Big  Brother  program. 

"I'm  always  involved  in  raising 
awareness  or  money,    says  Connors, 
whose  conviction,  sense  of  humor  and 
down-to-earth  manner  make  him  the 
perfect  salesman  for  any  cause.   "I  feel  a 
responsibility  to  use  whatever  power  I 
have  to  good  advantage. 

This  is  a  very  significant  period  for  an 
institution  like  BC.  which  must  awaken  its 
alumni  to  the  importance  of  giving.  The 
University  doesn't  have  the  endowment 
Harvard  does,  but  the  potential  is  there  if 
alumni  realize  their  obligation  is  deeper 
than  sending  Si 00  in  early  to  get  tickets 
on  the  45-yard  line.  BC's  academic  quality 
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and  administrative  expertise  are  far  ahead 
of  alumni  perceptions  of  the  place." 

Only  one  individual  has  ever  given  Si 
million  to  BC,  but  I  expect  we'll  have  10 
more  in  the  next  decade.  It's  a  way  to 
fulfill  the  BC  motto  of  Ever  to  Excel.  " 

From  his  perspective  as  a  trustee  and 
near  neighbor  in  Newton,  Connors  sees 
BC  as  academically  stronger,  better 
managed  and  more  deserving  of  confi- 
dence than  ever  before  in  its  119-year 
history.  Puffing  a  cigar  and  wearing  a 
dark  blue  three-piece  suit,  Connors  leaned 
back  and  reflected,  "I'll  know  I've  arrived 
as  a  successful  business  man  when  I  can 
be  counted  as  one  of  BC's  leading  con- 
tributors and — perhaps  more  impor- 
tantly— to  influence  others  to  think  along 
those  lines." 

Growing  up  in  Roslindale  and  gradu- 
ating from  Dedham  High,  Connors  says 
his  parents,  who  never  had  the  opportun- 
ity to  go  to  college,  strongly  urged  his 
attendance  at  BC,  "the  Catholic  college  in 
Boston." 

Connors,  a  marketing  major,  describes 
himself  as  "no  different  from  anyone  else" 


in  commuting  to  BC  in  his  '52 
Ford  with  his  brown  bag  lunch 
and  working  at  all  manner  of 
odd  jobs  to  earn  the  Si, 000 
annual  tuition. 

With  a  busy  routine  of 
work,  commuting  and  study, 
it  wasn't  until  late  in  his  col- 
e  career  that  Connors  be- 
came involved  in  campus  life, 
being  elected  senior  class 
vice  president.  He 
did,  nevertheless, 
feel  a  strong  "sense 
of  family"  at  the 
BC  campus  that 
as  never  to  leave 
him.  That  sense 
was  evidenced  in 
such  unexpected 
ways  as,  in  his  junior  year,  having  then 
SOM  dean  and  later  University  President 
Seavey  Joyce  attend  his  mother's  funeral. 
"Boston  College  was  a  very  broadening 
experience."  he  says.  "It  gave  me  a 
knowledge  of  politics  I'd  never  had  before 
and  a  feeling  that  anything  is  possible." 

That  spirit  is  a  Connors  trademark  and 
pernaps  a  prime  reason  for  the  growth  of 
HHCC  from  5300,000  in  billings  during  its 
first  year  in  1968  to  its  projected  level  of 
S75  million  in  1982.  Connors  describes  the 
growth  as  an  evolution  from  a  "creative 
boutique"  to  a  regional  agency  with 
world-wide  clients.  Some  10  percent  of 
the  agency's  business  is  international,  40 
percent  national  and  the  rest  Boston-area 
firms  such  as  Gillette,  BayBanks  and  the 
Boston  Globe. 

The  company's  growth  has  been  bal- 
anced with  a  mix  of  clients  from  high 
technology  to  consumer  accounts  and  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Wang  Laboratories  is 
the  agency's  largest  client  and  a  main  rea- 
son why  it  has  two  European  offices  and 
is  scheduled  to  open  a  Far  East  office  this 
year.  International  operations  are  con- 
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sidered  unusual  for  an  agency  of  this  size. 

Beginning  his  career  in  sales  with 
Campbell  Soup  and  later  moving  to  the 
Manhattan  ad  agency  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn,  Connors  says  he 
couldn't  have  predicted  the  present  course 
of  his  business  life. 

Transferred  to  BBD&O's  Boston 
branch,  he  met  his  three  future  partners 
and  formed  HHCC.  At  age  25,  Connors 
says,  "I  was  appointed  president  and 
haven't  been  promoted  since."  The  only 
other  partner  still  at  the  agency  is  George 
J.  Hill,  3d,  49,  known  as  Jay,  and  des- 
cribed in  a  recent  New  York  Times  article 
about  the  agency  as,  "Chairman,  copy- 
writer, Harvard  man,  Boston  Brahmin." 

In  his  interview  with  this  magazine, 
Connors  said  of  the  company's  progress: 
"One  of  the  reasons  we've  been  successful 
is  that  we  weren't  afraid  to  fail.  Look  at 
the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  society 
with  women,  the  Irish  and  other  ethnic 
groups.  People  who  pioneer  change  have 
to  look  defeat  in  the  face  and  take 
chances.  Everyone  quits  at  some  time  in 
life.  The  challenge  of  success  is  to  keep 
putting  off  that  time." 

Applying  the  same  standards  to  BC, 
Connors  said,  "The  University  is  now 


healthier  than  it  has  ever  been,  and  it  will 
be  even  better  five  years  from  now  if  we 
work  for  it.  Not  many  schools  or  busi- 
nesses can  say  that.  My  ultimate  dream 
for  BC  is  to  help  provide  the  additional 
resources  for  a  staff  and  faculty  who  do  a 
magnificent  job  of  running  the  place." 

Such  concern  for  both  BC  and  the 
fatherless  children  of  the  Big  Brother  Pro- 
gram clearly  comes  from  a  "No  man  is  an 
island"  outlook  that  carries  a  strong  sense 
of  obligation  to  his  roots.  Describing  the 
motivation  driving  him,  Connors  said, 
"When  there's  a  fire  in  the  belly,  it  takes 
many  kinds  of  activity  to  find  inner 
peace.  It's  not  enough  to  find  some  suc- 
cess in  business,  to  have  a  very  healthy 
and  beautiful  family.  To  really  be  a  suc- 
cess, you  have  to  experience  the  joy  of 
touching  other  lives." 

It  is  clear  that  ambition  in  the  Connors 
household  isn't  limited  to  Jack.  His  wife 
Eileen  '66  is  hoping  to  continue  her  studies 
at  BC  next  year.  She  will  do  so  while 
raising  the  Connors'  four  children,  who 
range  in  age  from  three  to  15. 

All  this  activity  might  seem  frenetic 
were  it  not  for  Connors'  whimsical  touch 
that  allows  him  to  have  a  golf  hole,  com- 
plete with  9th  hole  flag  marker,  in  one 


corner  of  his  green  carpeted  office,  over- 
seen by  a  paper  mache  statue  of  an  aged 
Boy  Scout.  "I  still  don't  know  what  I 
want  to  be  when  I  grow  up."  he  said  at 
the  end  of  the  interview.  "Maybe  I'll 
figure  it  out  in  the  next  20  years." 

That  seemingly  contradictory  sense  of 
life's  randomness  is  also  expressed  by  a 
plaque  hanging  in  Connors'  den  beneath  a 
painting  of  a  winding  Irish  road.  The 
message,  an  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald  quote  that 
Connors  says  comes  closest  to  expressing 
his  own  philosophy,  reads:  "He  did  not 
plan.  He  merely  let  himself  go  and  the 
overwhelming  life  in  him  did  the  rest.  It's 
only  when  youth  is  gone  and  experience 
has  given  us  a  sort  of  cheap  courage  that 
we  realize  how  simple  things  are." 

The  coexisting  simplicity  and  complex- 
ity of  a  traditional  man  in  an  ultra- 
modern enterprise  were  clear  in  Connors 
parting  comment.  Looking  out  from  his 
office  at  a  magnificent  view  of  Boston 
Common  and  the  Charles,  he  flashed  a 
blue-eyed  grin  that  bridged  County  Kerry 
and  Roslindale,  and  remarked.  "There's 
always  going  to  be  a  market  for  quality- 
advertising,  but  if  we  fail  I  can  always  go 
back  to  driving  a  cab!" 

Paul  Hennessy 


Varied  interests'  squeeze  the  most  out  of  four  years 


During  his  Sunday  night  program 
"Night  Breeze"  on  WZBC-FM,  the  campus 
radio  station,  Rich  Dyer  '82  likes  to  play 


jazz  and  soft  ballads.  "They're  my  favor- 
ites," he  said.  "They  don't  go  out  of 
style." 

Dyer  is  a  student 
some  might  have 
thought  had  gone  out 
of  style.  This  Washing- 
ton, DC,  native  with 
"varied  interests"  has 
tried  to  squeeze  as 
much  out  his  four 
vears  here  as  possible 
and  has  succeeded  to  a 
degree  uncommon 
among  his  peers. 

In  addition  to  pre- 
paring and  performing 
his  weekly  radio  show. 
Dyer  works  this  semes- 
ter as  a  news  intern  at 
radio  station  WITS. 
He  has  previously 
interned  at  WCVB  tel- 
evision. These  fit  in 
with  his  major  in  com- 
munications in  A&S. 


One  of  his  majors,  that  is.  Dyer  also 
majors  in  economics. 

"I  was  very'  interested  in  busine-- 
Dyer  said,  "but  I  didn't  want  to  be  limited 
to  business  courses,  so  my  mother  and  I 
decided  there  were  broader  opportunities 
through  the  courses  offered  in  A&S.  I 
decided  on  economics.  Then.  I  added 
communications." 

Last  semester,  Dyer  decided  to  talk  to 
future  BC  students  about  the  opportun- 
ities here.  As  a  member  of  the  Faculty, 
Student,  Alumni  Admissions  Volunteer 
Program,  he  interviewed  applicants  tor 
admission.  It  felt  good  to  be  helpful  in 
assisting  a  student  to  decide  about  college. 
It's  a  very  important  decision. 

In  February.  Dyer  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  dinner  that  ended  BC's 
day-long  commemoration  of  the  late  Mar- 
tin Luther  king.  Dr.  kings  words  are 
firmly  etched  in  history.  And  he  has  a 
very  important  place  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  people  my  age. 

(      itimied) 
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"I  naturally  have  varied  interests,"  Dyer 
said,  "It  would  be  foolish  of  me  not  to 
take  advantage  of  all  these  opportunities. 
I  just  can't  pass  up  the  outstanding 
resources  available  to  me  here." 

There  is  one  other  extracurricular  activ- 
ity that  has  also  taken  much  of  Dyer's 
attention  these  past  four  years  at  BC.  He 
has  been  a  four  year  letterman,  former 
All-New  England  selection,  and  co-captain 
last  season  of  the  Eagles  football  team. 

"Football  has  had  a  major  influence  on 
almost  everything  I've  gotten  involved 
in,"  he  said.  "It's  my  ticket  through 
school.  And  it's  something  on  which  I've 
spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort." 

Instead  of  football  interfering  with 
academics  and  other  activities,  it  seems  to 
inspire  Dyer.  The  traits  that  make  him  an 
excellent  player  serve  him  well  in  other 
efforts. 

"I  do  my  best  school  work  during  the 
season,"  he  said.  "You  can  discipline 
yourself  easier  then,  because  you're  on 
such  a  tight  schedule.  I've  learned 
discipline  and  perseverance  through 
athletics." 


Dyer  said  he  applies  the  lessons  of  sport 
to  his  academics. 

"When  you  compare  preparing  for  a 
test  to  getting  ready  to  play  Penn  State  or 
Pitt,  you  can  put  things  in  perspective. 
Sure,  it's  going  to  be  tough,  but  it  isn't 
impossible.  You  can't  get  unravelled  about 
it.  You  don't  go  through  anxiety,  you  just 
do  it." 

You  do  it  even  when  it  is  inexplicably 
difficult.  "You  have  to  love  football. 
Sometimes  in  practice  I  wonder  'Why  am 
I  doing  this?'  and  I  can't  figure  it  out.  It 
has  to  be  something  like  love." 

The  memory  of  football  here  he  is 
likely  to  carry  longest  is  not  the  happiest. 
What  is  it?  He  answered  quickly,  "Going 
0-11  my  freshman  year." 

"You  can't  forget  something  like  that.  I 
had  just  been  on  a  championship  high 
school  team  and  that  had  been  a  terrific 
feeling.  Losing  every  game  just  didn't 
seem  possible. 

"The  big  test  was  getting  something 
positive  out  of  that.  But  I  did  learn  a  lot. 
It  felt  great  coming  back  to  win  five 
games  the  next  year." 


Dyer  has  fonder  if  less  intense  memories 
of  the  trip  to  Tokyo  to  play  in  the  Mirage 
Bowl  in  1977,  and  the  victory  over  Stan- 
ford his  junior  year.  He  probably  won't 
forget  an  intercepted  pass  he  returned  83 
yards  for  a  touchdown  against  powerful 
Florida  State  either. 

He  has  prepared  himself  academically 
for  a  career  in  broadcast  sales,  and  he 
knows  he  will  probably  have  to  start  at  a 
station  and  in  a  city  somewhat  out  of  the 
major  markets.  He  has  also  prepared 
himself  for  football. 

"If  the  opportunity  came  for  me  to  play 
professional  football,  I  would  want  to 
take  advantage  of  that.  I'm  staying  in 
shape  and  want  to  give  it  a  shot.  I'll  prob- 
ably go  as  a  free  agent. 

"It's  a  challenge,  and  I  never  want  to 
look  back  and  regret  not  having  done 
something.  Every  player,  whatever  the 
level,  dreams  of  playing  pro.  But  it's  not 
the  only  thing  I  want  to  do  or  know  how 
to  do." 

Bill  McDonald 


Seven  alumni  are 
friends  and  Company 

Boston  College  theater  alumni  go 
west... to  Auburndale,  that  is. 

Seven  alumni  were  represented  in  the 
cast  and  crew  of  the  Turtle  Lane  Play- 
house's production  of  the  musical  Com- 
pany in  January  and  February.  Why  did 
so  many  come  from  BC? 

"It  was  partly  coincidence,"  said  John 
Barrett  '72,  the  show's  director.  "But  it's 
also  partly  the  nature  of  this  business." 

Musical  director  Tom  Martin  '72 
agreed.  "Nearly  100  people  auditioned  to 
Company ,"  he  explained,  "but  when  you 
try  to  decide  between  two  equally  quali- 
fied people,  and  you  know  the  rehearsal 
schedule  is  only  three  and  a  half  weeks 
long,  you  tend  to  go  with  someone  you 
know  you  can  count  on." 

One  of  the  actresses  Barrett  and  Martin 
felt  comfortable  with  was  Mary  Beth 
Flynn  '71,  who  played  Sarah  in  the  pro- 
duction. Flynn  had  been  involved  in 
theater  at  BC,  but  lost  touch  with  it  until 
the  production  of  Camelot  in  the  new 
Theater  Arts  Center  this  fall. 

"I  got  a  letter  in  the  mail,"  she  said, 
"inviting  alumni  to  audition,  and  got  bit- 
ten by  the  acting  bug  all  over  again." 


Rear  (l-r):  John  Barrett  '72,  Mary  Beth  Flynn  "71,  Tom  Martin  '72,  Martha  Muldoon  '8 
and  Jack  DeLorenzo  '71.  Front  (l-r):  Terry  Byrne  '81,  and  Maryann  Zschau  '81. 


While  playing  the  role  of  Morgan  Le 
Fay  in  Camelot  at  BC,  Flynn  re-estab- 
lished contact  with  Martin,  who  was 
musical  director  for  the  production. 
During  Camelot,  they  both  got  to  know 
Maryann  Zschau  '81,  who  played  the  role 
of  Lady  Anne. 

Zschau  took  over  the  role  of  April  in 
the  production  of  Company  when  another 
actress  was  unable  to  complete  the  run. 
"It  could  have  been  nerve-wracking. 


trying  to  pick  up  a  part  like  that,"  she 
said,  "but  knowing  Tom  was  familiar 
with  my  voice  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
confidence." 

Behind  the  scenes  with  Barrett  and  Mar- 
tin were  choreographer  Jack  De  Lorenzo 
'71,  Martha  Muldoon  '80,  who  works  full- 
time  at  the  Turtle  Lane  Playhouse  as  its 
production  manager,  and  Terry  Byrne  '81, 
who  stage  managed  the  production. 
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A  50-year  love  affair  with  politics 


Several  weeks  ago,  the  political  science 
department  held  a  small  reception  in 
honor  of  Samuel  H.  Beer,  first  holder  of 
the  University's  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr. 
Chair  in  American  Politics. 

Before  the  guest  of  honor  arrived,  one 
professor  overheard  the  following  conver- 
sation between  two  students: 

"How  will  we  know  which  one  is  Prof. 
Beer?"  one  asked. 

"Oh,  you'll  know,"  the  second  replied. 
"He'll  be  the  one  that  looks  like  the  pro- 
fessors in  Walt  Disney  movies." 

Indeed  he  does.  At  71  years  of  age,  his 
mustachioed  face  wears  the  lines  of 
wisdom  and  experience  well.  Whether 
dressed  in  a  three  piece,  pin-striped  suit  or 
the  more  familiar  checked  shirt  and  tie,  he 
always  looks  neat  and  proper — almost 
aristocratic. 

His  hair  is  now  more  silver  than 
orange-red.  First  impressions  falsely  indi- 
cate a  stern  and  even  ornery  demean- 
or—  the  reality  is  a  man  who  is  gentle- 
tough,  sometimes  humorous  and  above  all 
very  likeable. 

Samuel  Hutchison  Beer  is  a  man  who 
has  been  involved  in  American  politics  in 
some  fashion — whether  writing,  studying 
or  actively  participating — from  Roosevelt 
to  Reagan,  from  the  New  Deal  to  the 
New  Federalism.  Now,  his  path  has  taken 
him  from  Harvard,  where  he  taught  since 
1938  and  retired  as  Eaton  Professor  of  the 
Science  of  Government  last  year,  to 
Boston  College  as  the  first  O'Neill 
chairholder. 

Sitting  in  his  sparsely  furnished 
McGuinn  office  (the  old  wooden  desk  and 
manual  typewriter  were  personal  requests) 
Beer,  who  entered  public  service  in  1932, 
drafting  speeches  in  the  first  administra- 
tion of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
working  as  a  member  of  the  Resettlement 
Administration,  reflected  on  the 
achievements  of  the  New  Deal  and  the 
possible  effects  of  current  Reagan  Admin- 
istration policy  on  those  achievements. 

The  first  thing  apparent  is  Beer's  intense 
respect  for  and  devotion  to  FDR — "In 
1932  I  could  have  cast  my  first  vote  for 
Roosevelt.  I  did  not.  I  have  tried  to  make 
up  for  that  gross  failure  by  voting  for  him 
every  four  years  since  then." 

"We  became  incorrigible  followers  of 
Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal,"  he  con- 
tinued, "and  made  the  Democrats  into  the 
dominant  majority  party  for  many  years. 


Only  death— not  even  taxes — could 
destroy  our  allegiance.  We  were  a  true 
political  generation." 

The  real  achievement  of  the  New  Deal, 
Beer  said,  was  convincing  the  people,  as 
well  as  those  working  in  the  public  sector, 
that  government  can  help. 

What  about  Ronald  Reagan's  apparent 
attempt  to  dismantle  the  reforms  of  the 
New  Deal? 

"Dismantle?  Not  true.  Ronald  Reagan  is 
not  touching  the  foundations  of  the  New 
Deal — social  security,  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  Farm  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  TVA, 
the  SEC  or  the  farm  program.  In  fact,  if 
you  really  look  at  what  Ronnie  is  doing, 
you  see  that  he  is  more  the  model  of  an 
FDR  presidency,  not  Hoover.  Sure,  his 
rhetoric  is  anti-New  Dealish,  but  he's 
really  dead  set  against  the  Great  Society." 

Unlike  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Beer 
said,  Reagan  is  a  man  of  action,  "a  cen- 
tralizer.  Look  at  his  programs.  They're 
elaborate  and  very  complicated,  and  they 
force  action  on  the  federal  government. 

"He  is  using  the  power  of  the  federal 
government  to  accomplish  his  task,  and 
focusing  all  on  the  president.  FDR  never 
dictated  to  Congress  like  Ronald  Reagan 
has,  except  for  his  first  100  days.  The 
federal  government  has  never  been  more 
active." 

Beer  points  to  Reagan's  proposal  that 
would  place  Medicaid  under  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
("a  major  step  toward  national  health")  as 
an  example. 

"The  programs  Reagan  wants  to  give  to 
the  states,"  he  said,  "are  small  money, 
like  food  stamps.  But  Medicaid  is  where 
the  big  money  is — and  that's  why  people 
will  have  to  continue  to  look  to  the 
federal  government  for  help. 

"The  same  is  true  with  high  interest 
rates.  Giving  various  programs  to  the 
states  is  not  going  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
and  people  will  have  to  continue  to  look 
to  Washington  to  solve  this  problem  and 
others." 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  Beer  is  pleased 
with  the  course  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  taking,  for  he  is  not. 

"His  ideas,  for  the  most  part,  are 
wrong,  especially  on  the  economy,"  he 
said.  "Supply  side  economics  just  won't 
work.  The  possible  savings  are  grossly 
exaggerated  (by  administration  officials). 
Overall,  I'm  terribly  dismayed." 


During  the  course  of  a  recent  interview, 
it  was  evident  Beer  is  a  man  still  in  great 
demand,  sought  out  for  his  opinions  and 
assistance  on  any  number  of  matters. 

First,  the  telephone  rings — it's  an 
Associated  Press  (AP)  reporter  asking  if 
recently  convicted  former  state  Transpor- 
tation Secretary  Barn'  Locke  is  the  highest 
state  official  sentenced  to  jail  since  former 
governor  lames  Michael  Curley. 

Beer  allows  the  interview  to  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  to  ponder  the  AP 
question  with  anyone  within  listening 
distance,  including  two  BC  political 
science  professors  who  have  entered  the 
room  to  discuss  another  matter.  Unable  to 
come  up  with  the  answer.  Beer  tells  the 
AP  reporter  he'll  get  back  to  him  after 
some  research. 

A  while  later,  the  telephone  again 
rings — this  time,  it's  a  friend  Beer  has 
asked  to  help  secure  women's  activist 
Betty  Friedan  for  an  upcoming  event  at 
the  JFK  Library. 

Finally,  the  interview  ends — there  are 
more  people  knocking  on  the  office  door, 
presumably  waiting  to  get  a  crack  at  Sam 
Beer's  thoughts. 

Doug  IVIritmg 
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Students'  language  can  leave  a  lot  to  be  deciphered 


by  Judy  Olivero 

Students  at  BC  speak  a  language  that  is 
often  foreign  to  the  ears  of  their  parents, 
teachers  and  counterparts  at  other 
universities. 

Some  words  are  pure  invention.  Others 
are  familiar  words  used  unusually,  e.g., 
awesome.  Others  refer  to  people,  places 
and  things  on  campus  known  generally  by 
other  terms. 

For  example,  the  School  of  Manage- 
ment is  frequently  referred  to  as  the 
School  of  Money  and  construction  of  a 
new  library  leaves  many  wondering, 
"What's  going  to  become  of  Pabst  when 
the  new  building  is  completed?" 

Speaking  of  new — the  newest  housing 
facility  located  on  lower  campus  across 
from  More  Hall  is  apparently  the  gift  of  a 
mysterious,  but  obviously  wealthy  and 
generous  family  by  the  name  of  New. 
Hence,  we  have  the  New  Dorm. 

Nobody  knows  who  these  people  New 
are,  or  in  what  way  they're  affiliated  with 


BC.  Apparently  the  administration  has  no 
record  of  any  association  with  the  New 
family,  and  rumor  has  it  they're  going  to 
try  to  change  the  name  of  the  dorm. 

If  they  do  change  the  name,  however, 
sure  as  the  Jebbies  founded  this  school  in 
1863,  no  one  will  ever  call  the  residence 
anything  but  the  New  Dorm.  The  same 
thing  happened  when  they  renamed  the 
Ressies  (Reservoir  Apartments)  a  few 
years  back.  I  can't  recall  ever  hearing 
someone  say,  "I  live  in  Edmonds  Hall." 

For  that  matter,  how  often  do  any  of 
the  more  athletic  members  of  the  BC  com- 
munity go  to  the  William  J.  Flynn  Recrea- 
tion Complex?  Never.  These  days  the  trim 
and  fit  work  out  at  the  Plex.  That's  where 
the  real  action  is. 

And  does  anyone  know  where  the 
Campus  Green  is  located?  Someone  quite 
familiar  with  the  campus  suggested  we 
check  the  Dustbowl  for  the  answer.  What 
did  he  mean  by  that? 


What  about  the  Quad?  As  far  as  most 
students  who  have  never  lived  on  campus 
are  concerned,  there  is  only  one  quad — 
the  nice  little  area  surrounded  by  Lyons, 
Gasson,  Devlin  and  Fulton.  You  know, 
where  students  hang-out  when  they're 
blowing-off  (cutting  classes). 

Anyone  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
campus,  however,  knows  there's  another 
quad  where  students  gather  to  play  frisbee 
or  horseshoes  when  the  weather  is  nice. 

This  quad  is  centrally  located  among 
the  Mods  (Modular  Dormitories).  It's  not 
as  attractive  as  the  other  quad.  There's  no 
pavement  criss-crossing  this  quad,  nor  are 
there  benches  to  sit  on,  but  the  two  trees 
and  the  fire  hydrant  that  border  it  give  it 
a  sort  of  homey  look.  Long  live  the  Mod 
quad! 

Students  also  have  names  for  their- pro- 
fessors. These  names  are  often  two  words 
prefixed  to  the  professor's  name. 

Some  names  are  more  popular  than 
others.  For  instance,  everyone  knows  "No 
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Risk "  "B  or  Better "  and  "D 

minus "  Everyone  except  the  admin- 
istration and  the  professors,  that  is. 

A  lot  of  BC  muters  (commuters)  hang 
out  in  the  Rat,  short  for  Rathskellar, 
which  used  to  be  known  as  Lyons 
Cafeteria  and  is  really  named  Welch 
Dining  Room.  The  Rat  is  muter  haven 
most  of  the  time,  but  on  Thursday  nights 
the  Rat  belongs  to  everyone. 

Thursday  night  at  the  Rat  is  something 
to  get  psyched  for  because  it's  always  a 
wicked  good  time.  And  thanks  to  the 
UGBC  social  committee  there's  always 
some  form  of  entertainment.  Even  if  the 
entertainment  is  not  primo,  it's  always  fun 
to  watch  people  getting  into  the  atmos- 
phere and  having  a  pissa  (enjoying 
themselves). 


Those  who  go  to  the  Rat  with  a 
schmeeps  (loved  one)  may  end  up  in  a  far 
corner  sucking  face  (kissing).  Sometimes 
this  bums-out  those  who  are  stag  and 
looking  for  a  hunk  or  fox  to  call  their 
own. 

And  then  there  are  those  who  go  to  the 
Rat  to  dance  and  get  sponged  (inebriated). 
There  are  those  who  are  all  over  it 
(enjoying  themselves  in  an  uninhibited 
manner)  on  and  off  the  dance  floor. 
They're  the  most  fun  to  watch.  Unfor- 
tunately for  them,  they  often  wake  up  the 
next  morning  with  intense  hangovers.  Not 
only  must  they  struggle  to  get  a  grip,  they 
must  also  deal  with  the  grief  their  friends 
give  them  for  their  actions  the  night 
before. 

One  type  of  individual  rarely  seen  at 
the  Rat  is  a  punk.  A  punk  is  not  a  young 
tough,  a  punk  is  someone  who  a)  listens 
primarily  to  new  wave  music;  b)  dances 
primarily  to  new  wave  music; 
c)  styles  their  hair  in  the  new 

wave  fashion;  d)  dresses  in  the 
$V     peculiar  punk  fashion; 

e)  some  or  all  of  the  above. 
"G.H.  mania"  is  over- 
whelming students  here. 
Male  and  female  students 
alike  are  glued  to  the  TV 
between  the  house  of  3 
and  4  p.m.  to  watch 
General  Hospital's  Luke 
and  Laura  play  out  the 
watcher's  wildest  fantasies. 
G.H.  is  enjoyed  to  the  max 
(a  great  deal). 


Blowing-off 


A  recently  established  tradition  at  BC  is 
limo  racing.  A  limo  race  generally  centers 
around  a  theme  party.  Students  invited  to 
the  party  contribute  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  cover  the  cost  of  renting  the 
limousines  that  compete  in  the  race. 

On  the  night  of  the  parts'  participants 
dress  in  outrageous  costumes  and  par- 
ticipate in  a  treasure  hunt  that  takes  them 
all  to  night  spots  all  over  Boston. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  author  was 
invited  to  a  limo  race  recently.  The  theme 
was  Valentine's  Day  and  she  went  dressed 
as  a  bleeding  heart.  It  was  an  excellent 
party.  If  there's  another  one  this  year 
she's  there  (definitely  interested  in  going)! 

Later  (good-bye1. 


Judy  Olivero  82  o)  Staten  Island  N.Y. 
is  undergraduate  editor  of  this  mag  : 

Illustrations  by  Kevin  Muh-ah.y    82 


ALUMNOTES 


All  alumni  are  invited 
to  Alumni  Weekend  '82 

All  alumni  are  invited  to  join  the  reu- 
nion classes  at  three  special  events  during 
Alumni  Weekend  '82. 

The  kickoff  to  the  weekend  is  the  BC 
Night  at  the  Pops,  Friday,  May  21.  The 
elegant  atmosphere  of  Symphony  Hall 
and  the  performance  of  the  Pops  orchestra 
is  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a  "full 
house"  of  BC  graduates.  Bring  family  and 
friends  to  enjoy  an  evening  of  classical 
and  popular  music,  the  hallmark  of  the 
renowned  Pops  orchestra. 

A  relaxing  and  informative  "Campus 
Day"  takes  place  Saturday,  May  22.  A 
memorabilia  display,  spirited  talk  by 
Charles  Donovan,  SJ,  co-author  of  A  Pic- 
torial History  of  Boston  College  and 
University  historian,  campus  tours,  and  a 
view  of  the  new  Theater  Arts  Center  com- 
bine to  bring  to  life  the  past  and  present 
of  Boston  College.  A  barbeque  lunch  will 
be  held. 

That  same  evening,  the  annual  business 
meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Associ- 


ation will  be  held  in  McElroy  Commons. 
Join  with  Fr.  Monan  in  greeting  and  con- 
gratulating the  winners  of  the  1982  alumni 
elections. 

Young  Alumni  award 

Since  1977,  the  Young  Alumni  Achieve- 
ment Award  has  been  presented  annually 
to  an  accomplished  alumnus  or  alumna 
who  has  graduated  within  the  past  10 
years. 

"As  the  number  of  young  alumni  swells 
each  year,"  said  Ed  Saunders  '71,  chair- 
man of  the  Student/Young  Alumni  Com- 
mittee, "their  contributions  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  extraordinary  talents  become 
increasingly  evident.  It  is  vital  we  com- 
mend them  for  their  accomplishments." 

A  set  of  criteria  has  been  established  for 
the  award,  including  service  to  one's  class, 
to  the  programs  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion or  the  University,  and  notable  per- 
sonal achievement.  Names  of  candidates 
should  be  submitted  to  Student/Young 
Alumni  Committee,  Alumni  Hall,  Boston 
College,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167. 


Nancy  G.  Katz,  president  of  Craftmatic  Bed  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Brookline,  addresses  some  of  the 
more  than  300  women  who  participated  in  the  Alumni  Association  Women's  Resource 
Committee  evening  seminars  presented  in  January .  Katz  was  one  of  five  panelists  who 
discussed  "So  you  want  to  start  your  own  business."  Other  presentations  concerned  nutri- 
tion and  the  role  of  women  in  the  modern  Church. 
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McKenney  Award-winner  Richard  ]. 
O'Brien  '58 

Record  1,400  attend 
Laetare  Sunday  event 

More  than  1,400  alumni  and  friends 
attended  the  Alumni  Association's  31st 
annual  Laetare  Sunday  observance  March 
21.  It  was  the  largest  attendance  ever  for 
the  traditional  event. 

Those  attending  heard  guest  speaker 
William  V.  Shannon,  former  US  ambass- 
ador to  Ireland,  and  witnessed  the  presen- 
tation of  the  William  V.  McKenney 
Award  to  Richard  J.  O'Brien  '58, 
MSW'60,  executive  vice  president  and 
chief  operating  officer  of  United  Way  of 
America. 

The  McKenney  award,  given  by  the 
Alumni  Association  to  its  outstanding 
member,  was  presented  by  University 
President  J.  Donald  Monan,  SJ. 

O'Brien  said  he  was  honored  to  receive 
the  award  because  it  was  in  memory  of  a 
man  whom  he  admired,  who  led  a  "life  of 
caring"  and  who  left  a  "legacy  of  caring." 
He  also  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Jesuits 
"for  developing  a  great  university." 

In  introducing  O'Brien,  Alumni  Associ- 
ation president  John  P.  Giuggio  '51  re- 
counted his  career  with  United  Way  and 
active  association  with  the  University. 

In  O'Brien's  various  posts  with  United 
Way,  he  consistently  served  with  local 
alumni  clubs.  He  is  immediate  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Washington  Club  and  past 
president  of  clubs  in  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  Worcester.  He  is  also  a  former 
member  of  the  Alumni  Association  board 
of  directors. 

He  has  also  been  an  active  telethon  par- 
ticipant and  was  a  regional  chairman  of 
the  New  Heights  Advancement  Campaign. 
He  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
Admissions  Volunteer  program  and  is  a 
member  of  Blue  Chips  and  FIDES. 
O'Brien  has  been  named  an  "out- 


AI. I'MN'OTES 


ALUMNI  CLUBS 


Washington  DC 

A  happy  hour  for  young  alumni  was 
held  last  December  at  the  popular  Hawk 
and  Dove  Restaurant  on  Capitol  Hill. 
More  than  75  graduates  attended.  The 
event  was  coordinated  by  Steve  Acker- 
man  70.  On  Jan.  10,  more  than  250  grads 
turned  out  at  the  Capital  Center,  Lan- 
dover,  Md.  to  attend  a  reception  prior  to 
the  BC/Georgetown  basketball  game. 
Event  chairman  Donald  McCartney  '68 
did  his  usual  excellent  job  coordinating 
this  event.  During  their  stay  in 
Washington,  team  members  and  Coach 
Tom  Davis  received  a  tour  of  Congress 
arranged  through  the  office  of  Con- 
gressman Barney  Frank.  The  Club  wishes 
to  thank  Congressman  Frank  for  the 
welcome  he  provided  the  team.  On  the 
weekend  of  Jan.  15-17,  the  club  sponsored 
its  annual  retreat  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
Maryland.  Special  thanks  go  to  Donald 
Floyd  '36  for  the  hard  work  that  made  the 
event  a  success.  Shakespeare  visited  the 
Club  on  Feb.  11  as  the  Club  hosted  a 
wine  and  cheese  social/theater  evening  at 
Catholic  University.  Those  in  attendance 
were  treated  to  a  fine  presentation  of 
Twelfth  Night  at  the  Hartke  Theatre  and 
to  a  choice  selection  of  wine  and  cheese. 
Maureen  Walker  74  provided  all  the 
effort  necessary  to  make  the  evening  a 
memorable  one. 


Chicago 

The  newly-organized  club  held  a 
rousing  reception  at  Brehon's  Pub  in 
February.  More  than  75  alumni  celebrated 
the  club's  rebirth  and  many  volunteered 
to  help  out  with  the  telethon  and  admis- 
sions. The  next  event  is  scheduled  for 
spring  and  details  will  be  made  available. 

standing  young  man"  in  Connecticut  and 
one  of  the  "outstanding  civic  leaders  in 
America." 

Giuggio  said  O'Brien's  "love  affair  with 
Boston  College  was  undoubtedly  sparked 
by  his  father,  James  O'Brien  '16."  The 
elder  O'Brien  remains  an  active  correspon- 
dent for  his  class. 

A  resident  of  Springfield,  Va.,  O'Brien 
and  his  wife  Mary  Jo  McAvinn  O'Brien 
N'59  are  the  parents  of  five  children, 
including  Anne  O'Brien  '85. 


Anyone  having  suggestions  for  club  activ- 
ities or  wanting  to  help  publish  a  newslet- 
ter is  invited  to  contact  Matt  Saldano. 


Rhode  Island 

The  1981-82  year  has  seen  the  I^hode 
Island  club  make  major  contributions  to 
the  University.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dick  DiMase  '64,  the  annual  telethon 
raised  $17,000.  Fifty-two  volunteers  took 
part  in  the  program.  In  1980,  the  telethon 
contributed  $12,700  through  the  work  of 
35  volunteers.  Well  done  to  Dick  and  his 
staff  and  a  special  thanks  to  Joe  Finnegan 
'43,  a  vice  president  of  Old  Stone  Bank, 
Providence,  who  arranged  the  use  of  the 
bank's  facilities  and  phone  lines  for  the 
campaign.  Additionally  and  of  particular 
note  has  been  the  work  of  Bob  McGuin 
'67  and  his  staff  of  the  Alumni  Admis- 
sions counseling  program.  Bob  reports 
that  every  applicant  for  admission  to  BC 
from  Rhode  Island  and  nearby  Massachu- 
setts has  been  interviewed.  The  admis- 
sions counselors  usually  represent  the  first 
point  of  contact  with  the  University  and 
reports  from  the  Admissions  Office  indi- 
cate the  program  is  producing  excel- 
lent results.  The  club  is  planning  a  club 
dinner  dance  in  the  fall.  Graduates  in  the 
Rhode  Island  area  who  are  interested  in 
becoming  active  in  the  club  should  con- 
tact club  President  Allyn  Sullivan  '64  at 
(BH38-6500  or  (H  (336-7393. 


St.  Louis 

Mary  Cole,  Cathy  Sweeney,  Paul  Ber- 
nier,  Ed  O'Brien  and  Morris  Blitz  have 
been  following  up  the  advice  and 
guidance  received  in  October  about  the 
alumni  admissions  program.  The  chairper- 
son of  the  events  committee,  Mrs.  Frank 
Flynn,  is  already  planning  for  this  sum- 
mer. On  the  agenda  is  a  barbecue  for 
students  from  the  area.  Our  chairperson  is 
assisted  by  Jim  Zoeller,  Mrs.  Morris 
Rosenthal  and  Tom  Mugg. 


Maine 

The  Club  hosted  a  cocktail  party  for 
football  coach  Jack  Bicknell  Jan.  15  in 
Portland.  A  number  of  alumni  joined  in 
this  very  enjoyable  evening.  The  out- 
standing work  of  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Council  continues.  They  arranged  168 
interviews  with  prospective  members  of 
the  Class  of  1986. 


-hn  r.  Wis*,. 
Executive  Director 
Alumni  Association 


The  dictionary  puts  "reunion"  right  in 
its  place  when  it  terms  it   "a  coming 
together  of  friends  after  some  separation." 
That  is  solely  what  reunions  are  about. 

Ironically,  no  such  uncomplicated  activ- 
ity conjures  up  more  ambivalence.  Thou- 
sands happily  return  to  BC  for  their  five- 
year  anniversaries,  but  that  leaves  many 
more  who  never  return. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  for  the 
latter:  D'none  of  my  friends  are  going"; 
2)the  experience  of  a  BC  education  is  not 
remembered  (or  treasured)  as  a  milestone; 
and  3)a  vague  feeling  that  those  who 
attend  have  some  kind  of  "bragging 
rights"  not  possessed  by  those  who  hang 
back.  These  are  all  serious  reservations 
that  make  us  ponder  over  our  intentions. 

We  try  to  approach  the  first  objection 
of  "no  friends"  by  assisting  each  class  to 
structure  a  governing  body  that  incorpor- 
ates all  undergraduate  schools,  and  some- 
times those  favorite  activities  such  as 
band,  chorale.  Gold  Key,  etc.  Virtually  all 
participants  in  reunion  planning  wish  to 
accomplish  only  one  goal:  to  bring  as 
many  classmates  back  as  possible. 

Let's  face  the  second  point  head  on. 
Only  heaven  offers  the  perfect  experience. 
BC  could  not  have  been  Utopia  to  every- 
one. For  some,  time  and  growth  smooth 
the  sharp  edges,  but  for  many  the 
memories  are  not  sufficently  positive. 
Seeing  friends  and  the  campus  again  can 
help  accentuate  positive  memories,  and 
help  put  negative  ones  in  perspective. 

The  last  objection,  that  vague  feeling  of 
non-accomplishment  in  relation  to  other 
classmates,  is  one  I  wish  to  erase.  I  can 
point  to  class  leaders  who  reflect  the  finest 
hopes  of  BC  and  they  bring  credit  upon 
their  university.  They  are  respected  by 
their  classmates  but  they  are  not    rich"  or 
"successful.    Who  cares?  The  plain  truth 
is  that  very  few  care,  or  judge,  whether  a 
person  is  successful  in  the  worldly  sense. 

I  have  a  previously  unexpressed  reason 
for  my  certainty  that  reunions  are  worth- 
while— those  joyful  Golden  Eagles  who 
return  as  our  guests  for  their  50th  anni- 
versary' and  who  express  regrets  they 
hadn  t  come  back  before. 
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Msg.  William  A.  Long 
101  Thornton  St. 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


Old  BC  grads  never  die,  they  just  fade  away.  Smiling 
Dan  Hayes  departed  this  life  Dec.  10  with  little 
publicity.  Bone  cancer  was  the  cause  of  death.  Dan 
excelled  in  organic  chemistry.  We  extend  our  con- 
dolences to  Jack  Hayes,  Dan's  brother  and  our  loyal 
classmate,  who  has  been  handicapped  by  a  stroke,  but 
is  able  to  move  around.  We  send  best  wishes  to  our 
good  friend... Ever  faithful  Joe  Beaver  forwarded  the 
above  news.  Joe's  lovely  wife,  Katherine,  has  suffered 
from  acute  osteoporosis  the  past  several  months,  but 
is  now  recovering.  The  affliction  is  like  being  jammed 
into  a  straight  jacket,  producing  agonizing  back  pains. 
She  is  couragous,  though  she  really  misses  her  swimm- 
ing at  BC...A  welcomed  message  from  one  of  our  il- 
lustrious members,  George  L.  McKim,  mentioned  a 
severe  stroke  suffered  last  summer.  He  is  in  a  nursing 
home,  but  a  card  to  his  winter  address,  14130 
Rosemary  Lane,  Largo,  Fl  33540,  would  bring  a  smile 
to  the  face  of  one  we  all  admired  in  our  college 
days... Sixty  years  ago  June  10,  135  handsome,  in- 
telligent, BC  grads  with  stars  in  their  eyes,  received 
their  coveted  sheepskins  from  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell  and  went  forth  to  conquer  the  world.  Doc- 
tors, lawyers,  priests,  bankers,  educators,  and 
engineers  carved  their  names  in  the  hall  of  mystical 
fame.  Twenty-three  of  us  remain.  A  suggestion  for 
our  60th  anniversary  in  June  is  a  memorial  mass  for 
our  deceased  members  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  and  then 
a  luncheon  in  the  Faculty  Dining  Room  in  McElroy. 
Joe  Beaver  will  be  master  of  ceremonies  for  this  great 
event.  May  Joe  or  I  here  from  you  that  you  are  in- 
terested?...Have  you  thumbed  the  pages  of  the  newly 
published  pictorial  history  of  dear  old  BC?  Starting 
with  the  founding  of  the  college  during  the  Civil  War 
and  up  to  the  present,  you  will  be  fascinated,  in- 
trigued, entertained,  and  proud  of  Alma  Mater.  This 
writer  recommends  it  highly,  and  congratulates  the 
authors  for  their  long  hours  of  preparation  of  this 
masterpiece.  Nostalgic  thoughts  leave  you  with  a  sense 
of  pride  in  your  personal  contribution  to  dear  old 
Alma  Mater. 
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Marie  L.  Ford 
9McKone  St. 
Dorchester,  MA  02122 


It  is  with  sorrow  that  I  report  the  death  of  two  of  our 
Classmates.  Dr.  Leonard  J.  Morrissey  died  of  a  heart 
attack  Jan.  2.  Alfred  J.  Bedard  passed  away  Jan.  25 
after  a  long  illness.  Al  was  very  much  involved  in 
Danish  affairs  having  received  three  citations  from  the 
King  of  Denmark  for  the  help  he  gave  the  Danish  peo- 
ple at  the  time  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of  their  country. 
Our  prayers  and  condolences  are  extended  to  their 
families... Cecil  McGoldrick  was  hospitalized  for  a  few 
days  but  is  at  home  again  and  feeling  his  old  self, 
thank  God... Ed  Fogarty  and  his  wife  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Florida... Charles  Wyatt's  wife  and  son  were 


hospitalized,  but  are  now  on  the  road  to 
recovery... Richard  Donovan  is  a  patient  at  St. 
Patrick's  Manor,  863  Central  St.,  Framingham,  MA 
01701.  A  card  would  be  appreciated  and  cheer  him 
up... Joe  Sweeney  is  now  vacationing  in  Florida... Rene 
Gingras'  daughter,  Pauline  Maher,  a  graduate  of  NE 
Conservatory  was  a  soloist  with  the  Salem  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  on  Feb.  21  Also  soloist  with  the  Paul 
Madore  Chorale  in  Boston  and  Salem  in  March.  Rene 
is  still  interested  in  music  and  his  wife  teaches 
voice... Ed  Garrity  and  his  wife  are  vacationing  in 
Florida.. James  Kelliher  is  recuperating  very  well  from 
his  eye  operations  and  is  able  to  read  quite  well.  A 
card  or  letter  will  be  much  appreciated  at  Hilltop  Nur- 
sing Home,  Hook  Mt.  Road,  Pinebrook,  NJ  07058... 1 
talked  to  the  following  Classmates  who  did  not  have 
any  news  to  report. ..Fr.  Thomas  Lane,  Fr.  Norbert 
Mclnnis,  Fr.  Pat  Collins,  Joe  Comber,  Bill  Duffy,  Joe 
Crane,  Mark  Crocker,  Bill  Nolan,  Frank  Long,  Louis 
Tracy,  Rene  Gingras.  send  their  best  wishes  to  all. 
How  about  sending  me  some  news? 
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Eamonn  O'Murchada 
14  Temple  St. 
Arlington,  MA  02174 


Up  to  Feb.  2  we  are  happy  to  report  no  deaths  in  the 
Class.  Regarding  this  matter,  a  letter  from  Jim 
Kellaher  referring  to  a  thank  you  note  from  Phil 
Geary's  widow,  said  that  he  was  reminded  that  we 
are  "a  close  class  and  none  can  equal  us."  Of  course 
we  have  always  felt  that  way  and  rightly  so.  In  his 
letter  Jim  also  suggested  that  1  put  in  the  class  notes 
the  fact  that  "the  class  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Jesuit 
Seminary  Guild  for  over  forty  years  and  it  covers 
wives  and  families  both  living  and  dead;  so  if  we  miss 
sending  you  a  card  when  you  die  (what  a  thought)  be 
assured  you  have  all  been  taken  care  of  with  the 
prayers  of  the  Jesuit  Seminary  Guild."  My  Helen,  to 
be  facetious,  says  "if  you  don't  get  a  card  when  you 
die,  please  let  us  know."  Jim  informs  me  that  Lauretta 
feels  fine  but  can't  do  all  she  would  like  to  do.  Let  us 
hope  that  this  feeling  will  change  for  the  better 
soon...Fr.  John  E.  Murphy  and  I  had  lunch  with 
Virginia  and  Chris  Duncan  in  Falmouth  the  Tuesday 
before  Thanksgiving  and  found  them  in  good  health. 
With  the  zero  weather  we  have  had  this  winter,  I  im- 
agine they  must  have  longed  for  their  former  Key 
Largo  home  which  they  sold  a  year  or  so  ago. ..Speak- 
ing of  Florida,  Mrs.  J.  Burke  Sullivan,  the  Tobins, 
Walter  Conway,  Norine  and  Jim  King,  Agnes  and  Ed 
Barry,  Mary  and  Greg  Ludovic  are  all  absorbing  the 
sun  in  that  state.  For  a  change,  Anne  and  Frank  Kelly 
went  to  Jekyel  Islands,  Georgia  this  winter.  They  ex- 
pect to  be  back  for  our  Low  Sunday  Mass  and  break- 
fast...In  the  last  edition  of  BCM,  mention  was  made 
of  Ray  Duffy's  grandson  Tom,  a  linebacker  at  Tufts. 
The  Dec.  12  edition  of  the  Boston  Globe  noted  that  he 
had  been  elected  captain  of  the  team,  and  that  for  the 
3  years  he  has  led  the  team  in  tackles.  Described  as  a 
"big  play"  man,  his  coach  stated  that  he  was  always 
exceptional  expecially  in  the  last  3  victories  of  the 
season  when  he  was  in  on  every  tackle.  Grandfather 
Ray  at  145  lbs.  soaking  wet  was  the  same  kind  of 
player  as  his  grandson.  Congratulations  to  young 
Tom,  son  of  the  late  Tom  Duffy  '56... Headline: 
"Somerset  Hotel  converting  to  Condos".  As  you  may 
recall,  always  first  as  usual  our  class  started  Junior 
Week  and  closed  it  with  the  Junior  Prom  at  Louis  XIV 
Ballroom  which  will  now  become  a  two-level  atrium 


for  the  shopping  area  of  the  Somerset.  In  reading  this 
article,  I  wondered  how  many  of  those  who  attended 
this  Junior  Prom  married  the  girls  they  brought.  I 
didn't,  but  John  Holbrow  did  and  for  future  notes 
why  not  let  me  know  who  did... First  as  always,  the 
class  of  1924  salutes  "The  Irish  Society"  of  Boston 
College.  The  Club  has  named  its  newsletter  "ANT- 
IOLAR"  (pronounced  "antiller"  (Gaelic  for  The  Eagle) 
and  the  eagle  and  border  on  Volume  I,  No.  I  is  taken 
from  the  Book  of  Kells  (c  800  A.D.).  Incidentally, 
after  receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  the  College, 
Cardinal  Archbishop  Tomas  O'Fiaich  of  Armagh 
received  a  membership  in  the  Irish  Society,  the  first 
alumnus  to  be  so  honored  by  the  1000-member  newly 
formed  organization.  In  the  Cardinal's  letter  of  thanks 
to  Father  Monan  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature  conferred  upon  him,  he  states  "of  course  I 
was  thrilled  to  meet  Father  lohn  E.  Murphy,  S.J. 
whose  article  in  The  Religious  Mind  of  the  Irish 
Bards'published  in  the  MacNeill  festschrift  in  Dublin  in 
1940  I  have  reread  since  returning  to 
Ireland. "...Remember,  spread  the  faith,  don't  keep  it! 
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William  J.  Cunningham 
2  Capt.  Percival  Rd. 
S.  Yarmouth,  MA  02664 


As  Ray  Scott  says,  "the  ranks  are  thinning"  which  ex- 
plains the  paucity  of  notes  for  this  issue. ..Remember 
Clayton  Haley,  the  fine  Cambridge  3rd  baseman  who 
began  with  our  class?  He  collapsed  at  Mass  Jan.  10 
and  died  that  day,  leaving  has  wife  and  two  sons...Fr. 
Matt  Stapleton  lost  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Giardino,  on 
the  day  before  Christmas,  Scotty  reported. ..Frank 
Carney  is  quite  ill,  at  Sancta  Maria  Hospital,  after  a 
fall  at  home...Al  Zirpolo  wrote  telling  of  the  beauty 
and  fine  weather  of  San  Diego  and  renewing  his  in- 
vitation for  any  mate  in  the  area  to  visit.  He  enclosed 
a  photo  of  the  BC  High  football  squad  in  the  fall  of 
1921  and  did  it  bring  back  memories!  So  many  of  our 
class  left  there  for  the  Heights  that  we  thought  you 
would  recall  some  of  their  names.  It  was  a  champion- 
ship team.  Remember  Woodley,  Norton,  Bo  McMan- 
imen  (the  judge),  Jim  "Jigger"  Higgins,  Pat  Murphy, 
George  Burke,  Dan  Smalley,  "Demo"  Dempsey,  the 
coach,  Danny  Marr,  Zip  himself  was  there,  Dinny 
Welch,  a  Sweeney,  Jim  Flahive,  Phil  Delahunt,  Eddie 
Flynn  (our  Dr.  Ed),  Ted  Drury  and  others  whose 
names  neither  Zip  nor  I  could  recall.  Perched  down 
front  were  the  managers,  Aleck  Haviland  (later  an 
editor  of  a  Boston  newspaper)  and  our  own  Bob 
Daley,  in  the  short  pants  we  all  wore  in  those  days. 
Recalled  the  faces  of  others,  but  the  names  just  did 
not  come  to  mind.  At  Zip's  suggestion.  I'm  sending 
the  photo  of  that  team  to  B  C  High... The  Cape  Cod 
BC  Club  is  active  every  month.  Tim  and  Nancy  Mc- 
Carthy, Dan  and  Helen  Healy,  Arthur  and  Estelle 
Gorman,  Rose  and  I  are  usually  there.  The  January 
dinner  was  in  Barnstable;  Nance  and  Tim  were  there. 
In  February,  that  handsome  couple  is  off  to  Caneel 
Bay,  at  St.  John's  in  the  Virgin  Islands... Your  cor- 
respondent regrets  that  he  has  nothing  more  of  interest 
to  report.  1  can  only  report  what  you  give  me. 
Remember  what  we  were  taught  years  ago?  Nemo  dat 
quod  non  habet.  If  you  don't  give  me  the  items,  I 
have  nothing  to  report.  So,  write! 
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John  J.  Buckley 
103  Williams  Ave. 
Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


Since  our  last  communication  we  have  lost  three 
classmates  and  we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
their  relatives  and  friends.  Atty,  Paul  F,  Liston  of 
West  Roxbury  died  Nov.  14.  For  35  years  Paul  was 
genera]  counsel  for  the  Boston  Housing  Authority.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy,  two  daughters,  two 
sons,  and  nine  grand-children.  Fr.  John  F.  Devlin, 
S.J.,  died  Nov.  23  at  Holy  Cross  College.  Fr.  Devlin 
was  for  many  years  professor  of  Theology  and 
English,  and  also  served  as  moderator  of  varsity 
athletics  at  the  Cross.  During  World  War  II  he  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  He  leaves  his  sister, 
Sr.  Josephine  Devlin,  of  Nashville,  NC.  Thomas  A. 
O'Keeffe  of  Chestnut  Hill  died  Jan.  4.  Tom  was 
formerly  headmaster  of  East  Boston  High  School,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  Teachers 
Alliance.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary,  four  sons, 
two  daughters,  and  fifteen  grand-children.  Our  next 
class  reunion  will  take  place  Saturday,  May  15,  star- 
ting with  a  concelebrated  Mass  at  St.  Mary's  Chapel 
at  4  p.m.  We  anticipate  a  turnout  of  more  than  75 
guests.  Chairman  of  the  event  is  President  Joe  McKen- 
ney,  53  Fountain  Lane,  South  Weymouth,  MA  02190. 
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Maurice  J.  Downey 

15  Dell  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


Rev.  F.  Gerard  Shea,  after  many  fruitful  years  of 
devoted  priestly  service,  has  resigned  as  pastor  of  St. 
Brendan's  in  Dorchester.  In  addition,  he  has  donated 
his  extensive  and  valuable  library  to  Boston 
College... Paul  McCarty,  a  few  months  ago,  gave  a 
prized  letter,  signed  by  the  patriot  John  Boyle  O'Reil- 
ly, to  the  Irish  section  of  the  same  library.  University 
Librarian  Thomas  F.  O'Connell  assures  me  such  gifts 
are  indeed  welcome,  expecially  now  that  a  new  and 
greatly  enlarged  library  is  abuilding...Dr.  John  E. 
O'Loughlin,  so  a  recent  edition  of  the  Pilot  chronicles, 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  a  monthly  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Catholic  Women.  John,  a  former  president 
of  Emmanuel  College  and  presently  a  course  leader  at 
the  Harvard  Institute  for  Continuing  Education,  spoke 
on  the  timely  subject  of  Poland,  a  topic  about  which, 
as  a  recognized  historian,  he  is  eminently  knowledge- 
able...John  Kelleher  and  Mike  Drummey  were 
members  of  the  committee  which  selected  this  year's 
winner  of  the  Bulger  Lowe  Award  given  annually  by 
the  Gridiron  Club  to  the  outstanding  collegiate  foot- 
ball player  in  New  England... Pat  Tompkins,  around 
Christmas  time,  was  a  transient  patient  at  the  V.A. 
Hospital  but  now  is  back  home  and  in  good 
form. ..Met  Ed  O'Brien  at  a  birthday  party  last  month 
and  he  reports  that  he  is  still  quite  busy  attending  to 
his  law  practice... Rev.  William  H.  Finn,  retired  pastor 
of  Mary  Magdalen  Church  in  Tyngsboro,  died  quite 
suddenly  in  late  summer.  The  sympathy  of  the  class  is 
extended  to  his  two  sisters  and  brother.  RIP.. .Ray 
Connoly  and  Margaret's  Christmas  card  was  mailed 
from  their  winter  residence  on  the  west  coast  of 
Florida.  It  is  a  certainty  that  they  and  the  Larry  Sheas 
will  reune  often  during  the  winter.  News  is  scarce. 
Please  send  along  some  items. 
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Leo  C.  Shea 

18  Lombard  Lane 
Sudbury,  MA  01776 


The  sympathy  of  the  Class  goes  out  to  Mary  Lee  and 
her  family  on  the  death  of  our  great  Classmate  Ed- 
ward U.  Lee  Ian.  18.  Msgr.  Joe  Mahoney,  Leo 
O'Keefe,  SJ,  and  Francis  McManus,  SJ  were  con- 
celebrants  of  the  Muss.  Ed  was  a  trial  lawyer  with  his 
own  firm,  and  former  chairman  of  the  Boston  finance 
Committee.  He  was  a  charter  mamber  of  the 
Eucharistic  Adoration  Society  of  Boston.  Three  of  his 
five  children  were  BC  grads:  Ed  Jr.  '58,  David  '63,  and 
Marcia  '65. ..Sympathy  of  the  Class  also  to  Dr.  Arthur 
Morrissey  whose  brother  Leonard  died  Jan.  2.,  and  to 
Mark  T.  Crehan  whose  wife  M.  Agnes  went  home  to 
God  at  the  end  o[  [anuary.  He  is  the  cousin  of  Mark 
J.  Crehan.  Both  were  in  education;  Mark  J.  in  Conn., 
and  Mark  T.  here  in  Boston  with  Ed  Murphy  and 
Gene  McLaughlin.  Mark  T.  finished  at  Harvard. ..Fr. 
Charles  Glennon  reports  that  Tom  Fay,  SJ  is 
recuperating  nicely,  and  is  busy  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
Parish  in  Whitman. ..Bill  LaFay  is  in  Peru  visiting  his 
son,  Fr.  Michael.. .Your  correspondent  will  soon  fly  to 
Venezuela  to  see  Leo  Shea,  MM,  in  his  vast  barrio 
mission,  Fr.  Leo  is  chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
Peace  and  Justice... Arthur  Donnelly,  CSSR  sends 
greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  from  his  mission  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  His  address  is  Obispado  Can- 
cilleria,  Apartado  99,  San  Juan  de  la  Maguana, 
Republica  Dominicana...Just  talked  with  our  past 
president  Frank  Cadigan  while  in  Brewster.  He  and 
Alice  send  greeting  to  all. ..President  Paul  Markey  is 
planning  our  spring  luncheon  for  early  May.  He  is 
studying  18th  century  America  at  Wellesley  College, 
and  St.  Paul  and  the  Church  at  Corinth  with  Dr. 
Mowray...Vice  president  Leo  O'Keefe,  SJ  is  deeply 
grateful  to  all  '29ers  for  visits,  prayers  and  concern 
during  the  months  of  his  convalescence... Our 
treasurer  Joe  Birmingham  is  busy  as  always  for  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  Sends  best  wishes,  and  says  that  '29 
is  solvent... Our  sympathy  to  Tom  McKay  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  his  wife,., Pray  for  all  our  classmates  and 
their  families. 
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John  W.  Haverty 

1960  Commonwealth  Avenue 

Brighton,  MA  02135 


The  Class  regrets  to  announce  the  death  during  the 
winter  of  Joe  Fallon  of  Stoneham.  Joe  was  a  graduate 
of  Stoneham  High  School,  where  he  was  captain  of 
the  hockey  team.  He  also  attended  St.  John's  Prep.  Joe 
lived  in  Stoneham  all  his  life,  where  he  operated  the 
family  business.  Marble  Ridge  Dairy,  which  was  sold 
in  1960.  He  then  became  a  real  estate  broker  with  the 
firm  of  Fallon  and  Mosley  .  He  served  as  selectman  in 
Stoneham  for  seven  consecutive  terms.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
and  the  Elks.  Joe  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  a  sister. 
Joe  had  been  in  poor  health  for  the  last  few  years  and 
hasn't  been  able  to  join  in  class  affairs.  We  all  join  in 
sending  our  condolences  to  his  wife  Eileen.. .This  cold 
and  bleak  winter  has  probably  thrown  a  damper  on 
class  news,  which  is  sparse,  mostly  a  few  notes  about 
our  Bald  Eagles  that  are  flying  south  to  escape  the 
weather.  Tom  Kelly  to  Florida.  ludge  Jim  Langan  to 
St.  Maartin.  John  Hurley  to  winter  Haven  to  watch 
the  Sox.  No  spring  practice  would  be  complete  there 
without  our  lohn  in  attendance.  Your  correspondent 
to  Sarasota... I  expect  that  Doc  Rooney  and  wife  Ger- 
trude will  keep  the  home  fires  burning  for  us  timid 
souls  by  being  present  at  all  B.C.'s  hockey  and  basket- 
ball games  despite  the  snow  and  the  ice.  Nick  curled  a 
scornful  lip  at  lovers  of  the  works  of  Melville  and 
Hemenway  in  a  letter  in  the  Globe  recently.  Nick's  ire 
was  provoked  by  letters  praising  "Moby  Dick  ,  Nick 
let  fire  with  both  barrels.  "There  are,"  he  said,  "a  few 
of  us  who  believe  that  purged  of 
philisophical /psychological  claptrap,  the  whaling 
classic  could  well  belong  on  the  same  dusty  shelf  as 
the  estimable  Hemenway  story  to  which  your  book 
editor  referred.  We  are  the  same  benighted  readers  for 


whom  neither  Melville  nor  Hemenway  probe-*  the 
human  condition  with  such  revealing  delight  a*  Henry 
James.  What  has  either  of  them  wniten  to  hook  one 
so  completely  as  Portrait  of  a  Lady  T.  More  details 
after  the  smoke  of  battle  clears,  but  meanwhile,  to 
arms  you  Hemenway  and  Melville  admirers! 
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Richard  H.  Fitzpatrick 
15  Hathaway  Rd. 
Lexington,  MA  02173 


Joe  W.  Shea  has  been  elected  to  Dean  Academy's 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  along  with  George  Colbert  (32). 
Joe  attended  the  swearing-in  ceremonies  of  Dr.  Frank 
West's  son  as  assistant  secretary  of  Defense.  Personal 
circumstances  prevented  Joe  from  attending  our  50th 
anniversary;  he  sends  greetings  to  'my  old  and  dear 
classmates"... The  widow  of  John  W.  Casey  died  leav- 
ing five  daughters,  one  of  whom.  Mary  C.  Stebbins 
C62),  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  us:  John  was  a 
lifelong  resident  of  Somerville,  a  faculty  member  in 
the  public  schools,  and  a  retired    Navy  officer. ..Ed 
McAleer  is  named  in    Who's  Who  in  America",  1979 
edition.  He  earned  his  Ph.D.  at  Harvard,  was  a 
Fulbright  Fellow,  taught  at  University  of  Tennessee, 
University  of  Virginia,  Louisiana  State.  Berea,  and  at 
a  college  in  Athens,  Greece;  he  is  professor  Emeritus 
of  Hunter  College.  Ed  served  in  the  Navy  and  was 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart.  In  addition,  he  is  the 
author  of  three  books... Dick  Fitzpatrick  s  grand- 
daughter, Laura,  returned  from  Italy  with  the  Univer- 
sity Chorale,  which  gave  concerts  in  Rome  and 
Florence.  Her  brother.  Rick,  is  a  freshman  living  on 
campus,  making  the  second  representative  of  the  third 
generation  of  Fitzpatricks  to  matriculate  at  B.C.:  their 
father,  Richard  Jr.,  graduated  in  1961. ..Ed  Butters  and 
his  wife  travel  to  Europe,  Hawaii,  and  Canada  and 
throughout  the  South.  Retirement  living,  he  says, 
gives  wonderful  opportunities  for  frequent  visits  with 
grandchildren  and  friends... Don  Carey  lives  on  East 
India  Row  in  Boston;  he  enjoys  his  law  practice... Dr. 
Ed  Carey  has  been  teaching  part-time  at  Tufts  Medical 
School.  He  has  a  cancer  research  project.  Two  ot  his 
sons  are  doctors.  In  addition,  he  has  two  daughters 
and  five  grandchildren. ..Dr.  Bill  Carr  is  still  in  limited 
practice.  He  has  three  children  and  one  grandchild.  He 
gets  in  a  lot  of  fishing  and  golf..  Charlie  Clough  is  do- 
ing part-time  work  in  Acton.  He  has  three  children 
and  six  grandchildren... Chas.  Taylor  earned  a  degree 
at  MIT.  He  is  retired  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms  ot  the  U.S.  Treasury 
Dept...Ed  Gunning,  retired  from  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  lives  in  Framingham    ha>  two 
children.. .We  have  on  hand  a  few  copies  of  the  50th 
Anniversary  Class  Directory;  if  anyone  who  has  not 
received  a  copy  would  like  one.  Id  be  happy  to  send 
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lohn  P.  Connor 

24  Crestwood  Circle 

Norwood    MA  OZOoZ 


We.  his  classmates,  were  saddened  with  recent  loss  ot 
our  beloved  and  good  triend.  President  Ed  Gallagher. 
Ed  had  been  laid  up  for  a  long  time  and  passed  away 
Dec.  22.  A  funeral  mass  was  said  at  St.  Ignatius 
Church,  Chestnut  Hill.  Msgr.  Vin  Mackey  celebrated 
the  Mass  and  Fr.  Ed  Nowlin,  S.J.  read  the  tirst 
reading.  There  were  twenty  priests  on  the  altar  in- 
cluding Bishop  Lawrence  Riley.  Ed  is  survived  by  his 
wife.  Priscilla.  two  sons,  and  two  daughters.  Ed  will 
be  missed  very  much  and  always  remembered.  I 
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received  the  following  to  share  with  you.  "With  affec- 
tion, admiration,  and  pride  the  family  of  your 
classmate,  Eddie  Gallagher,  extends  to  you  its  deepest 
gratitude  for  your  extremely  generous  and  moving 
tribute  to  him.  You  were  very  special  to  him  and  gave 
him  so  many  wonderful  moments  for  which  he  could 
never  repay  you.  Thank  you  all  for  giving  him  and  us 
the  great  honor  and  privilege  of  your  friendship, 
loyalty,  and  comfort;  we  will  be  eternally  grateful. 
Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you  and  your 
families.  Enjoy  your  50th!  May  God  bless  you.  On 
behalf  of  my  family,  Edward  M.  Gallagher  III."  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace...\Ne  lost  another  classmate  recently 
when  Fr.  Jerry  Collin  died  on  Jan.  2.  Fr.  jerry  was 
pastor  of  St.  Judes  Church  in  Waltham... Coming  up 
for  our  50th  reunion  are  the  Golden  Eagles  investiture 
and  luncheon  on  May  21,  and  BC  Night  at  the  Pops 
that  evening.  Also,  we  will  end  it  all  with  a  dinner 
dance  on  Saturday,  May  22,  at  McElroy  Commons. 
Looking  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  there. ..Ed 
Herlihy  last  December,  was  co-starring  in  Kansas  City 
MO  in  "Room  Service"  with  Eddie  Albert.  He  spent 
some  time  in  St.  Thomas  last  December  and  ran  into 
Ed  Cass  and  John  Sennott...Fred  Meier  and  his  wife 
Louise  are  spending  the  months  of  February  and 
March  in  Boca  Raton,  FL...Your  class  correspondent, 
last  Nov.  10th,  underwent  a  complete  hip  replacement 
operation  at  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  the  operation  was  successful,  but 
will  confine  me  to  home  for  about  six  months. 
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John  F.P.  McCarthy 
188  Dent  St. 
Boston,  MA  02132 


Since  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine,  our  classmates 
and  their  families  have  been  visited  by  our  Divine 
Master  several  times.  The  classmates  who  have  left  us 
are  John  Whelan,  John  G.  Ahearn,  and  George  W. 
Stuart.  Others  who  have  joined  the  Lord  include 
Agnes  Reardon,  wife  of  Jack  Reardon,  Judy  Long, 
daughter  of  C.  Edward  Long,  sister  of  Tom  Balfrey, 
brother  of  Tom  Connaughton,  sister  of  Dr.  Jim 
Kavanagh,  sister  of  Ike  Exmunt,  and  the  sister  of  Jim 
Larkin.  Also  noted  was  the  passing  of  the  sister  of  our 
class  artist,  Frank  Brow.  We  prayerfully  remember 
these  souls  and  the  souls  of  all  our  departed  classmates 
and  their  loved  ones..  Spiritual  momentos  have  been 
sent  in  the  name  of  the  Class  of  1934.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  class  was  represented  at  these  funerals 
by  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Frs.  Francis  Doherty, 
John  Saunders,  John  J.  Fogarty,  Chas.  Andore  and 
when  possible,  by  other  classmates... On  the  lighter 
side,  let  it  begin  with  a  report  about  our  group  who 
went  on  the  Bermuda  Trip.  I  am  informed  by  Ed  Bar- 
rett, the  tour  conductor,  that  the  representative  group 
from  '34  were  the  most  active  of  his  party,  (very 
understandable).  They  were  blessed  with  perfect 
weather,  excellent  accommodations,  delicious  food 
and  enjoyable  flights.  They  now  want  to  plan  a  trip  to 
New  Orleans  next  fall.  So,  keep  it  in  mind.  We  will 
try  to  plan  something  for  you  and  will  give  you  the 
particulars  as  soon  as  we  can... Our  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  Bobby  Ott  on  his  induction  into  the  B.C. 
High  Hall  of  Fame,  a  honor  well  deserved.  We  are  all 
aware  of  his  achievements  on  the  athletic  fields... The 
following  members  of  our  class  celecbrated  their 
Golden  Jubilee  in  the  Society  of  Jesus:  Fr.  Dan  Dwyer 
atCampion  residence  in  Weston,  Fr.  Stan  Gerry,  doing 
parish  work  at  St.  Charles,  Woburn,  MA  and  Fr.  John 
Hughes,  who  has  returned  to  his  missionary  work  in 
Japan... Among  these  known  to  have  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  retirees  recently  are  John  Canfield,  Gerry  Barry, 
Tom  Blake,  Al  Bowman,  Paul  Boylan,  Jim  Brennan, 
Walter  Brewin,  John  Broderick  and  Reynold 
Brown. ..On  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  1981,  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  Milton  honored  Msgr.  John  Dillon  Day, 
parish  priest  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Hills  by  dedicating  a 
square  in  his  honor.  His  parish  recently  celebrated  its 


50th  Anniversary  in  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Msgr  has 
been  in  the  parish  for  25  years. ..In  Cambridge,  the  St. 
Paul  Archdiocean  Choir  School  feted  it  long  time 
mentor,  Teddy  Marier,  on  his  birthday. ..Bill  Murphy, 
Liam  O'Murcada,  to  you  writes  to  the  BCM  encourag- 
ing the  continued  Irish  studies. ..Also,  Tom  Balfrey 
writes  to  the  Pilot  editor  and  others.  Rumor  has  it 
that  Tom  "has  found  a  wife"  to  use  his  expression. 
Nuptial  Blessings,  Tom. ..On  Oct.  25th  last,  Msgr. 
John  J.  Sheehan,  Pastor  of  St.  Theresa's  of  West  Rox- 
bury,  was  host  to  Cardinal  O'Fiaich,  primate  of  all 
Ireland.  Cardinal  Mederios  concelebrated  Mass.  Dan 
Cronin  continues  to  be  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the 
class  as  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  Society. ..Fr.  Charlie  Anadore  must  be  the  most 
widely  known  priest  in  the  class,  as  a  frequently 
celebrates  the  TV  Mass  on  Sunday  seen  by  2  Vi 
million  people  and  the  daily  Mass  seen  by  Vi 
million... Let  us  not  forget  this  TV  Mass  the  brainchild 
of  our  late  class  member  Msgr.  Walter  Flaherty  with 
the  encouragement  of  Cardinal  Cushing...A  note  from 
from  Herb  Kenny  to  regret  he  was  not  available  for 
the  Bermuda  trip.  He  was  spending  two  months  in 
Ireland  doing  a  little  writing  and  a  lot  of  bird  wat- 
ching. He  will  be  in  France  for  two  weeks  in 
February. ..In  closing,  1  will,  as  usual,  appeal  to  all  to 
please  send  in  news  about  yourselves,  your  familie  or 
any  class  member  whom  you  may  meet.  Without  your 
help  this  column  will  disappear.  My  appreciation  for 
much  of  the  above  again  goes  to  Fr.  John  J. 
Fogarty... Keep  April  30,  1982  open.  It  will  be  our  an- 
nual getogether  at  Alumni  Hall.  Details  will  be  along 
in  plenty  of  time.  Do  plan  to  join  and  meet  long  time 
friends.  To  All,  God  Bless. 
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Daniel  G.  Holland 

164  Elgin  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


Best  wishes  to  Dr.  Joe  Riley  for  speedy  recovery  from 
retina  correction,  and  to  George  Niles  on  his  retire- 
ment...Condolences  of  the  Class,  belatedly,  to  Grover 
Cronin  on  the  death  of  his  mother... During  past  foot- 
ball season  Ed  Forbes,  John  Griffin  and  Walter 
Sullivan  continued  their  stalwart  support. ..Dan 
Holland  has  accepted  invitation  of  Lynch,  Brewer, 
Hoffman,  &  Sands,  Boston,  to  join  the  law  firm  as  of 
counsel. 
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REUNION 

Angelo  A.  DiMattia 
82  Perthshire  Rd. 
Brighton,  MA  02135 


The  Class  regretfully  announces  with  deep  sorrow  the 
death  of  Clement  Archer  on  Nov.  30.  Clem  was  the 
owner  of  his  own  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  Co.  We 
extend  to  his  wife  Elizabeth,  his  three  daughters,  Joan, 
Nancy  Delaney,  Kathy  MacNeil,  and  his  two  sons, 
John  and  Stephen,  our  sincere  sympathy.  May  he  rest 
in  Peace.  Also,  the  Class  announces  the  passing  of 
another  classmate,namely  Rev.  Francis  Small,  S.J.  We 
extend  to  his  family  our  sincere  sympathy  and  we  ask 
that  the  Clergy  of  the  Class  remember  them  both  in 
their  Masses.  We  announce  the  change  of  addresses: 
Paul  Giroux  is  at  844  Salem  St.,  No.  Andover,  MA 
01845;  Andrew  Dominick's  address  is  32  Hemlock  St., 
Manchester,  N.H.  03104.  Andy  likes  to  escape  to  Ft. 
Lauderdale  by  the  Sea  with  his  charming  wife, 
Mary... Many  classmates  have  forwarded  their  dues 
assessment,  but  forgot  to  forward  their  biographical 
update.  Many  still  have  not  been  heard  from  at  all.  I 


am  trying  to  update  the  Class  members  with  their 
latest  addresses  and  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
all  Classmates,  so  come  on  gang  and  make  my  work  a 
lot  easier.  From  now  on  I  will  keep  you  abreast  with 
some  pertinent  information  gathered  from  the 
responses.  AI  Sullivan  is  now  professor  emeritus  from 
B.U.  School  of  Public  Communication.  He  retired  in 
1980,  has  12  grandchildren  and  his  7th  child,  Mark  is 
a  junior  in  college... Joseph  Gormley  still  lives  at 
Washington,  D.C.  and  is  retired  from  the  FBI  since 
June  1973.  He  is  presently  employed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  He  has  9 
children,  and  I  believe  has  the  most  grandchildren 
with  24.  Congratulations,  Joe.  You  and  your  wife, 
Frances  should  be  named  Grandparents  of  the 
Class... Speaking  of  grandparents,  Teddy  Glynn  is  still 
beaming  over  the  birth  of  his  12th  grandchild  born  to 
daughter  Noreen;  the  boy's  name  is  Timothy  Luke 
Lyons... Stephen  Witham  is  now  retired  and  enjoying 
it.  His  daughter  received  her  master's  degree  in  Social 
Work  from  Alma  Mater  and  is  now  a  professor  in 
Chile,  So.  America... Francis  Burke  who  gave  us  the 
organ  accompanyment  at  our  Memorial  Mass  is  in- 
deed active  in  his  retirement;  he  is  the  organist  and 
director  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Cumberland,  RI.  He  also  serves  in  the  same  capacity 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Hopedale,  Mass.,  is  a 
consultant  for  organ  music  ,  and  in  his  spare  time  is  a 
Volunteer  in  Farm  Work  at  the  Trappistine  Abbey  in 
Wrentham,  Mass... Ed  Hart  has  now  made  his  perma- 
nent residence  at  Bradenton,  Florida.  He  and  his  wife 
are  proud  of  their  4  grandchildren... George  Under- 
wood of  Portsmouth,  NH  is  recuperating  from  a  re- 
cent siege  of  pneumonia  and  his  4th  cardiovascular  ac- 
cident. We  do  hope  that  George  and  his  wife  Marie 
can  soon  join  us  in  our  planned  activities  for  this 
year. ..We  also  wish  that  Arthur  (Red)  Durkin  will 
have  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery  from  the  recent 
accident  in  his  factory,  for  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Kay 
always  enjoyed  coming  to  our  reunions. ..Austin  Grif- 
fin is  now  retired  as  asst.  chief  in  the  N.E.  Post  Office 
Real  Estate, and  we  hope  that  he  and  his  wife  Margaret 
will  be  present  at  all  our  reunions... Dr.  Gerald  F. 
Hogan  of  Amherst,  Mass.  is  now  retired  after  35  VS 
years  in  medical  practice.. .Dr.  John  F.  Loughlin  of  St. 
Petersburg,  FL  is  now  retired  having  been  Chief  of 
Nuclear  Medicine  at  the  U.S.  Veterans  Center  at  Bay 
Pines,  FL...Had  a  nice  letter  from  John  Mitchell  of 
Scottsdale,  Arizona.  He  had  resided  at  Washington, 
D.C.  until  1979.  His  daughter  Kathleen  was  former 
asst.  prof,  at  B.C.  Law  School.  Joe  retired  from  his 
work  with  Fed.  Gov't  and  is  now  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Assn.  of  America.  He  is  very  active  in  the  Phoenix 
Chapter.  It  is  an  insidious  untreatable  deterioration  of 
the  nerve  cells.  Acress  Rita  Hayworth  was  and  still  is 
affected  by  this  disease.  Joe  hopes  to  be  able  to  come 
to  our  May  affairs  in  commemoration  of  our  45th  An- 
niversary. He  wants  to  be  remembered  to  all.  Finally, 
I  wish  to  commend  your  45th  Exec.  Committee  for  the 
many  hours  spent  in  the  planning  of  the  various  ac- 
tivities for  all  to  enjoy.  Special  commendations  should 
be  given  to  George  Curtin,  Bill  Doherty,  John  Crimm- 
ings.  Dr.  Mike  Frasca,  Tilley  Ferdenzi  and  your 
treasurer  Tom  Gaquin.  We  ask  all  classmates  both 
near  and  afar  to  partake  in  as  many  reunions  as  is 
possible  in  the  celebration  of  our  45th  Anniversary. 
BC'ing  you. 
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Thomas  F.  True,  Jr. 

37Pomfret  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


Jim  Casey,  a  member  of  Wollaston  Golf  Club,  helped 
arrange  the  first  annual  Catholic  Charities  Cardinal's 
Cup  Golf  Tournament.  This  was  the  first  of  what  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  outstanding  yearly  golfing 
events  in  Eastern  Massachusetts.  Jim  is  also  secretary 
and  counsel  for  the  Francis  Ouimet  Caddie  Scholar- 
ship Fund... Jim  "Butch"  Kissell's  brother  Ed  has  just 
completed  a  successful  season  as  coach  of  the  Man- 
chester, NH  West  High  football  team.. .Sara  True  {Ho- 
ly Cross  '82)  is  taking  a  course  given  by  Fr.  Dick 
Burke,  S.J. ...Mary  Canavan  sends  the  following, 
"Apologies  to  the  Class  for  not  getting  a  letter  out 
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regarding  the  Memorial  Mass.  We  started  early  in 
Sept.  to  make  arrangements,  but  the  Faculty  Lounge 
was  unavailable  for  late  Nov.,  other  preferred  places 
were  unsuitable  and  additional  charges  unabrogable 
for  our  small  group.  However,  through  the  interces- 
sion of  Fr.  David  Cumrnisky,  S.J.  to  Father  Rector, 
we  had  Mass  on  Dec.  12  followed  by  a  "Coffee"  in 
one  one  of  the  rooms  at  St.  Mary's.  In  spite  of  the  last 
minute  telephone  campaign,  it  was  pretty  well  attend- 
ed by  the  following:  John  and  Marguerite  Castelli,  Jim 
and  Florence  Dailey,  Jack  and  Agnes  Guthrie,  Jerry 
Jones,  Peter  and  Stephanie  Kirslis,  Dr.  Fred  and  May 
Landrigan,  Ralph  and  Libby  Luise,  Jim  McCarthy, 
Paul  Mulkern,  Tom  O'Connor,  Jake  O'Malley,  Dr. 
Dick  and  Betty  Stanton,  Dick  and  Mary  Canavan  and 
Fr.  John  McLaughlin,  who  offered  the  Mass.  After  the 
Alumni  Communion  Breakfast  on  Laetare  Sunday 
watch  for  the  announcement  of  our  Annual  Dinner. 
We'll  be  in  touch." 
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John  F.  McLaughlin 
24  Hayward  Rd. 
Acton,  MA.  01720 


Our  opening  headline  is  John  Goodman  scoops  Bill 
Joy  as  Class  of  '40's  25th  anniversay  celebration  enters 
the  annals  of  pictorial  history  at  Boston  College.  The 
reference  is  to  page  143  of  A  Pictorial  History  of 
Boston  College  published  this  past  year  by  the  ar- 
chivist at  BC.  The  caption  accompanies  a  picture  of 
John  Goodman  and  his  1913  Rolls  Royce;  seated  with 
him  are  Henry  Desmond  and  Bill  Joy;  other  classmates 
are  visible  in  the  background;  our  class  president.  Bill, 
went  unmentioned...A  few  notes  from  our  dinner 
meeting  on  Nov.  24  at  Alumni  Hall  are  as  follows:  Bill 
Dwyer,  whom  you  may  remember  for  his  musical 
talents,  was  on  the  sick  list... Dr.  Jim  Doonan  has 
recovered  from  a  broken  elbow... Tom  Cudmore  has 
retired  to  his  summer  home  in  Osterville. ..Fr.  Joe  Shea 
recommended  that  the  class  might  begin  some  finan- 
cial planning  now  for  our  50th  in  1990  rather  than  try- 
ing to  solicit  a  sizeable  gift  in  the  year  preceding  the 
anniversary. ..From  John  Foristall  comes  news  that 
Dan  Griffin  of  North  Andover  retired  from  the  Burl- 
ington Northern  R.R.  on  Nov.  1  after  33  years  of  ser- 
vice...From  Jack  Morrissey,  I  heard  that  Class 
Treasurer,  Tom  Duncan,  has  been  made  staff  presi- 
dent at  St.  Margaret's  Hospital  in  Dorchester... Vin 
Nasca,  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Feb.  4  and  please 
make  a  note  that  our  Fifth  Annual  Mass  of  Petition 
will  be  on  Ascension  Thursday,  May  20  in  the  St. 
Mary's  Hall  Chapel... Prayers  are  requested  for  the 
following  deceased  classmates.  John  J.  O'Donnell  in 
Melrose,  Oct.  4. ..Joseph  F.  Driscoll  in  Framingham, 
Oct.  25. ..Francis  J.  Burns  in  Framingham,  Jan.  28. 
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REUNION 

Ernest  J.  Handy 

215  LaGrange  St. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


It  has  been  a  long,  quiet  and  cold  winter.  Hibernation 
by  your  correspondent  has  resulted  in  very  little  out- 
side contact.. .1  note,  however,  that  Frank  Dever  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  BC  Law  School  Association 
Alumni  Council.  Frank  must  be  commended  for  his 
devotion,  often  unnoticed,  to  Alma  Mater  and  his  tru- 
ly outstanding  Catholicism... Fr.  Frank  Nolan,  Editor 
of  Good  News,  a  widely  used  homily  service,  recently 
conducted  a  preaching  institute  at  the  Marist  House  in 
Framingham. ..I  met  Fr.  Dick  Costello  at  breakfast  at 
Fairfield  University  on  Jan.  2.  He  has  changed  very  lit- 
tle and  is  very  active  in  the  Fairfield  Sports  Program 
without  any  loss  of  enthusiasm  for  BC.Paul  Maguire 


continues  to  be  a  regular  spectator  at  the  BC  hockey 
games.  His  loyalty  to  the  BC  sports  program  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  Class.  His  recovery  from  his  recent  il- 
lness is  nothing  short  of  miraculous.  Again,  he  thanks 
all  for  their  prayers... By  the  time  you  read  this  col- 
umn, you  will  have  received  a  "newsletter"  from  the 
committee  for  our  40th  Anniversary.  The  complete 
schedule  is  listed  therein.  On  behalf  of  the  committee, 
of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  member,  and,  as  the 
voice  of  the  Class  through  this  column,  I  urge  your 
cooperation.  Your  physical  presence  will  determine  the 
success  or  failure  of  each  event. 
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Thomas  O'C.  Murray 

14  Churchill  Rd. 

W.  Roxbury,  MA  02132 


The  condolences  of  the  class  are  extended  to  the  fami- 
ly of  John  F.  (Jake)  Reardon  on  his  untimely  death  in 
Nov.  Received  a  very  interesting  letter  from  Fr.  Tom 
Heath,  OP  in  Dec.  He  is  now  teaching  in  Lestotho, 
South  Africa  and  would  welcome  any  letter  from  a 
classmate.  You  can  reach  him  at  PO  Box  2261,  Pisto 
Ground,  Maseru  102,  Lesotho,  South  Africa. ..Con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Jack  McElwee,  president 
of  John  Hancock  on  his  election  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. First  National  Bank  of  Boston. ..Andy  Carnegie 
has  retired  from  the  State  St.  Bank  and  has  opened  his 
own  office,  Carnegie  Associates  in  Framingham  of  real 
estate  appraisers... The  physicians  chairman  of  the 
United  Way  for  1981  was  Dr.  Lou  Alfano,  currently 
the  chairman  of  the  board,  Massachusetts  Blue 
Shield. ..Notes  gathered  from  class  dues  returns:  Frank 
Richards  in  Las  Vegas  wants  to  know  about  our 
"great"  weather  this  winter... Ed  Callahan  tells  us  that 
he  recently  retired  as  Associate  General  Counsel,  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  is  doing  some  consulting  work  on  the 
west  coast  where  three  of  his  children  now 
reside... Belated  congratulations  to  Fr.  Bill  Commane 
on  his  election  to  the  B.C.  Hall  of  Fame  sponsored  by 
the  Varsity  Club. ..We  hope  to  have  more  details  on 
our  40th  anniversary  celebration  coming  out  before 
the  next  issue.. .Last  Note:  Don't  forget  your  40th  reu- 
nion Class  Dues,  payable  now  ($15.00).  Send  you 
check  today!!! 
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Louis  &  Lillian  Sorgi 
5  Augusta  Rd. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


From  the  Revere  Journal,  we  notice  that  classmate 
Rev.  Maurice  J.  Mahoney  has  been  named  Pastor,  St. 
Mary's  of  the  Assumption  Church,  Revere,  MA. 
Father  Mahoney  is  from  Dorchester,  attended  Boston 
College  High  School,  and  entered  BC  in  1941.  He  was 
ordained  on  May  6,  1948... We  were  sorry  to  hear  that 
Fr.  Pat  Kelly  has  been  ill.  However,  Peg  and  Jack 
Curry,  his  sister  and  brother-in-law  report  that  he  is 
doing  well  and  is  recuperating  nicely. ..I  am  happy  and 
very  honored  to  report  that  your  correspondent  has 
been  nominating  to  run  for  vice  president — president 
elect  of  the  Alumni  Society.  I  feel  that  this  is  also  a 
great  honor  for  our  Class,  so  when  you  get  your 
ballot  in  early  April,  please  vote  and  ask  your  BC 
friends  and  relatives  to  vote  also. ..Laetare  Sunday  is 
March  21st.  For  those  of  you  who  can't  be  there,  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  it  in  the  next  issue. 
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John  T.  Prince 

64  Donnybrook  Rd. 

Brighton,  MA.  02135 


Our  Class  had  a  great  turnout  at  the  RPI-Boston  Col- 
lege hockey  game,  and  enjoyed  the  buffet  afterward. 
It  is  always  good  to  see  some  of  our  classmates  who 
haven't  had  an  opportunity  through  the  years  to  come 
to  our  social  events.  It  was  particularly  nice  to  see  Jim 
Keefe  and  Ed  Kaunelis  at  this  affair.  A  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  Charlie  Regan  and  Naomi  who 
came  down  from  Nashua  on  that  winter  night.  Charlie 
has  retired  from  the  F.B.I,,  as  have  Ed  Doherty  and 
Bernie  McCabe.  Special  recognition  should  be  made  of 
Bernie,  who  is  president  this  year  of  the  Catholic 
Alumni  Sodality  of  Boston.  This,  indeed,  is  a  tremen- 
dous honor... I  received  correspondence  from  Ray 


Sullivan.  1st  assistant  city  solicitor  in  Lynn,  reminding 
me  of  the  number  of  BC  men  of  1949  from  Lynn  and 
St.  Mary's  Class  of  1941    There  is  Philip  Iff! 
the  Justice  Dept.  in  Washington.  DC     Paid  Martin 
head  of  personnel  at  General  FJectric,  Randy 
Cameron,  president  of  Richard  H.  Bird  &  Co.;  Ray 
Sullivan;  and  Fr.  Edward  Tobin.  deceased   Two  other 
younger  men  from  St.  Mary's  Class  of  1942  a/e  Daniel 
J.  Donovan  and  Richard  Riley.  I  hope  thai  more  of 
you  will  drop  a  line  letting  us  know  how  everything  is 
with  you  and  your  family 


^m  ^^  John  A.  Dewire 
*^I  1  15  Chester  Street 
^/^/  Cambridge,  MA  02140 

It  is  reported  that  Ed  Martin  of  Norwood  has  obtained 
the  local  franchise  for  Barter  Systems  Inc.  of  West 
Newton.  It  has  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  growth  from  a 
5100  million  operation  to  an  expected  S5O0  million  by 
1985.  Three  family  members  are  involved  with  him  in 
the  business  including  his  wife  Ann,  who  works  part 
time  as  office  manager,  son  Tom,  as  trade  manager, 
and  daughter  Teresa,  as  broker.  .James  Coggjns  has 
recently  been  named  operating  officer  at  St.  Vincent  s 
Hospital  in  Worcester.  Jim  has  been  an  official  of  the 
hospital's  administration  since  1966.  He  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  board  for  Mount  Saint  Ann's  Home  for 
Children,  a  trustee  and  chairman  of  the  finance  Com- 
mittee for  Saint  Camillus'  Hospital,  and  a  member  and 
past  treasurer  for  the  Hospital  finance  Management 
Association.  Jim  and  his  wife.  Elaine  live  in  Worcester 
and  are  the  parents  of  seven  children... Rev.  Don 
Sybertz  M.M.  celebrated  his  25th  anniversary  as  a 
priest  last  fall  with  a  reception  in  his  honor  at  St. 
Jerome's  School  Hall,  No.  Weymouth.  Father  Don, 
known  as  "Shoe",  graduated  from  Weymouth  High 
where  he  participated  in  several  sports  and  was  cap- 
tain of  the  baseball  team.  He  also  played  shortstop  in 
the  Quincy  Park  League  for  several  years.  Fr.  Sybertz 
has  spent  his  entire  service  as  a  priest  in  the  mission 
field  in  Tanzania.  Africa. ..Dr.  James  Tierney  of  New 
Bedford,  a  local  surgeon,  was  named  as  an  associte 
medical  examiner  of  Bristol  County.  A  native  of 
Boston.  Dr.  Tiemey  earned  his  medical  degree  from 
Boston  University  in  1954.  He  joined  the  medical  staff 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  New  Bedford  in  1961. ..An- 
thony Piandes  of  Arlington  has  been  appointed 
managing  supervisor  of  the  dormitory  complex  at  the 
Berklee  College  of  Music  in  Boston.  Tony  came  to 
Berklee  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education. ..John 
Kinnaly  is  chairman  of  selectmen  in  Norwood. ..John 
Dellea  has  been  named  manager  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  for  Health  Care  Facilities  with  the  Aldrich 
Co.  located  in  Cochituate,  Mass.  John  brings  with  him 
30  years  of  experience  in  the  engineering  of  medical 
facilities.  John  is  a  registered  professional  engineer  and 
has  participated  in  graduate  programs  at  MIT.  He  is  a 
resident  of  Boston... I  returned  recently  from  a  two 
week  vacation  in  Mexico,  spending  most  of  my  stay  in 
Acapulco.  It  was  June  in  January!  I  have  booked  an 
extended  tour  to  Egypt  through  Moran  Travel,  who 
handle  all  of  our  BC  Alumni  Tours.  I  have  found  Fred 
Doran  and  his  staff  to  be  excellent  in  trip  planning. 
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REUNION 

Edward  L.  Englert. 
12S  Colberg  Ave. 
Roslindale.  MA  02131 


As  usual,  the  Class  Christmas  party  was  quite  suc- 
cessful, although  the  weather  played  a  part  in  curtail- 
ing the  festivities.  Roger  Connor.  Jim  Mulrooney  and 
Lex  Blood  made  the  necessary  arrangements  which 
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James  F.  Mulrooney  '52  was  recently 
presented  the  1982  Philip  ].  Callan  Award  for 
Volunteer  Excellence  for  his  outstanding 
volunteer  contributions  to  the  University. 

Mulrooney  is  president  of  the  Class  of  1952 
and  was  class  gift  chairman  when  1952  was 
the  first  class  to  exceed  $150,000  as  a  class 
gift  during  its  Silver  Anniversary  reunion.  He 
is  a  former  Annual  Fund  chairman  and  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  FIDES  executive  commit- 
tee and  the  Varsity  Club. 


He  received  the  award  from  President  J. 
Donald  Monan,  SJ,  at  the  kickoff  dinner  for 
the  1982  national  telethon.  The  award  is 
named  in  memory  of  the  late  Philip  J.  Callan 
'25,  who  died  in  1976  after  long  and 
distinguished  service  to  the  University  and 
especially  the  telethon. 

A  practicing  attorney,  Mulrooney  lives 
with  his  wife  and  three  children  in  Dedham. 
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Thomas  E.  Andrews 

955  Center  St. 

Newton  Centre,  MA  02159 


resulted  in  an  enjoyable  evening.  Joining  them  were 
Frank  Dooley,  Paul  Stanton,  John  Delmonte,  Jim 
Doyle,  Bill  Falvey,  Bert  Kelley,  Jim  Kenneally,  Warren 
Sennott,  George  Gallant,  Nyal  McA'Nulty  and  Bill 
Ahern...Joe  Gillis  provided  the  music  after  his  four 
trusty  elves  managed  to  get  the  organ  through  the 
door. ..Santa  made  his  annual  visit  and  distributed 
gifts  to  the  ladies  present.  Actually,  Santa  got  stuck  in 
the  snow,  and  Frank  Dooley  did  an  excellent  job  in 
pinch-hitting  for  him. ..George  Gallant  was  this  year's 
winner  of  the  drawing  held  for  those  who  paid  their 
Class  dues,  and  he  received  a  set  of  Boston  College 
book  ends. ..Robert  G.  Gosselin  recently  married 
Louise  Gallagher  Bell,  and  they  are  now  residing  in 
Chelmsford.  Bob  had  been  employed  as  a  computer 
analyst  by  the  U.S.  Government  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment...Congratulations  to  Jim  Mulrooney  who  was 
the  recent  recipient  of  the  "Phil  Callan  Award".  This 
tremendous  honor  is  in  recognition  for  work  done  by 
an  outstanding  volunteer  fund  raiser,  and  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  Development  Office.  Jim 
has  been  active  for  many  years  and  certainly  is  deser- 
ving of  this  illustrious  honor.  Incidentally,  Jim,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Class  Gift  Committee  reports  thus  far 
our  Class  has  five  members  of  the  newly  founded 
President's  Circle.  The  members  are  J.  Barry  Driscoll, 
Bert  Kelley,  Don  Barnes,  Frank  Dooley  and  Nick 
Gallinaro...And  just  another  reminder  that  we  hope 
you  will  make  every  effort  to  attend  the  upcoming 
Class  events  to  celebrate  our  'Thirtieth". 
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Robert  W.  Kelly 
98  Standish  Rd. 
Watertown,  MA  02172 


Bob  has  asked  me  to  report  on  the  recent  happenings 
to  the  class  for  reasons  I  will  outline  later... As  we  go 
to  press,  more  than  80  of  you  have  answered  the  call 
for  dues.  Many  thanks,  particularly  to  you  out-of- 
state  alumni.  Your  support  gives  us  a  great  feeling.  If 
you  have  lost  the  form  we  sent,  you  can  still  send 
your  dues  to  BC  Class  of  1953,  Alumni  Hall,  74  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  MA. ..By  now 


many  of  you  know  of  the  great  evening  we  had  at  the 
theatre.  Many  thanks  to  Jerry  Toomey  for  chairing 
the  successful  evening.  Besides  doing  these  little  side 
jobs,  Jerry  supplies  lathes  to  many  of  America's  major 
manufacturers  from  his  plant  in  Waltham,  Wade 
Machine  and  Tool... While  speaking  with  Jim  Lynch 
recently,  he  reflected  on  the  fact  that  he  just  com- 
pleted 34  years  with  the  Mass.  National  Guard.  It 
seems  as  though  you  have  served  us  as  well  as 
treasurer,  but  not  that  long.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
you're  irreplaceable... Bill  Leary  writes  that  his 
daughter  Lorraine,  is  currently  a  junior  in  A&S...I 
also  heard  from  Jerry  McLaughlin,  who  just  completed 
25  years  with  Arco  Coal  Company,  (nice  warm 
winters  in  Colorado).  He  recently  visited  with  Bob 
Sullivan  and  Joe  L.  Donovan  when  he  was  in  Boston. 
Incidently,  Joe  is  now  assistant  commissioner,  State 
Department  of  Public  Works... Bob  Feinberg  was 
recently  elected  a  director  of  the  International  Health 
Physics  Society.  He  is  working  for  General  Electric 
Company  at  their  Knolls  Atomic  Power  Laboratory  in 
Schenectady,  NY.  I  think  we  have  several  classmates 
working  for  G.E.  in  that  town,  you  should  contact 
one  another. ..It  is  good  to  welcome  Joe  O'Brien  back 
to  Boston.  Joe  is  now  manager  and  general  agent  for 
Crown  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Boston.  Look  forward  to 
seeing  more  of  you.. .While  reflecting  on  insurance, 
Joe  Noonan  is  now  with  Acacia  Mutual  Life  in 
Wellesley.  We  have  been  remiss,  Joe,  in  sending  our 
sympathy  and  regrets  on  the  sudden  death  of  your 
wife... Also  met  Charlie  Butler  and  wife  Marie,  grand- 
parents, wow!!  Charlie  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Business  School  at  Stonehill,  No.  Easton,  MA... Frank 
Ward  was  at  the  Seaton  Hall  game  training  his 
younger  daughter  to  be  a  B.C.  rooter. ..Bob  Kelly  is 
preoccupied  at  this  time  because  his  wife,  Mary,  is 
undergoing  a  serious  medical  procedure.  Our  prayers 
and  best  wishes  are  with  you  both... Our  Class  has 
also  been  favored  with  another  candidate  for  alumni 
office.  Bob  Kelly  is  a  nominee  for  Alumni  Association 
Board.  He  has  been  our  class  correspondent  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember,  worked  hard  during  our  25th 
reunion  as  social  chairman,  and  continues  as  our  vice 
president.  He  deserves  our  support.— Paul  Coughlin. 


Every  now  and  then,  one  must  take  a  sabbatical  from 
the  mundane.  For  me,  it  was  the  Hyatt  in  Cambridge 
but,  just  to  prove  the  world  is  very  small,  as  I 
descended  to  the  bar,  there  was  Paul  McGee  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  Hyatt.  I'm  firmly  resolved  you  just 
can't  get  away.  Paul,  in  brief  conversation,  told  he  me 
was  attending  an  insurance  convention.  I  didn't  men- 
tion what  I  was  attending. ..John  Cummings  was  so 
moved  by  my  request  for  information  to  fill  the  col- 
umn that  he  sent  along  a  ten-page  history  of  his  life. 
A  few  brief  exerpts  are:  John  is  Manager  of  training 
and  development  for  the  Boston  Edison  Co.  His  main 
training  plan  is  to  get  the  meter  turning.  John  is  living 
in  a  total  electric  home  in  Westwood  (a  fringe  benefit) 
with  his  beautiful  wife,  Ann,  and  four  daughters,  two 
of  whom  are  twins  and  are  BC  '84.  He  really  loves  the 
new  tuition  plan  (two  for  the  price  of  one).  Both  girls 
are  in  SOM...We  were  inundated  with  mail  regarding 
the  column.  The  mail  is  so  positive  that  it  brings  tears 
to  my  eyes.  Thank  you  two  people  for  your  kind 
remarks... Now  we  go  from  the  ten-page  history  to  the 
back  of  a  post  card  showing  an  elegant  cocktail 
lounge  in  Orlando,  FL.  When  I  sit  in  a  cocktail  lounge 
in  Orlando  or  wherever,  the  last  people  I  think  about 
is  you  ,but  since  someone  thought  of  me,  here  goes. 
Yes,  it  was  from  Herb  McCauley  who  lives  in  either 
Melbume,  FL  or  Melburne,  Austrialia.  The  stamp  was 
placed  over  the  country.  Herb  has  been  living  there 
for  5  Vz  years  and  is  V.P.M.I.S.  for  Harris  Corpora- 
tion. His  two  sons  go  to  Stetson  University  in  Deland, 
FL  and  his  twin  daughters  plan  to  attend  B.C.  in  '83. 
He  too  has  heard  of  the  package  plan  as  outlined 
above.  The  family,  by  reading  this  enriching  column, 
is  very  excited  about  the  new  library  and  theater. 
Herb  follows  the  football  games  and  Heather  and  Hol- 
ly will  be  following  Herb's  illustrious  career  at  The 
Heights.  The  more  I  look  at  this,  it  is  Florida  and  as  I 
sit  here  in  80  degree  weather,  I  become  extremely 
jealous.  I  might  become  an  M.I.S.  Herb  didn't  men- 
tion for  his  classmates  to  visit  him.  Why  do  we  only 
invitations  from  Vermont  or  Maine?. ..Nicholas  Schaus 
did  not  win  his  election  for  Congress  but  certainly 
learned  a  lot.  He  is  extremely  interested  in  running  for 
Congress  and  sold  his  very  sucessful  business  to  pur- 
sue this  career.  He  is  quoted  as  saying,  "I  get  out  of 
bed  and  run  for  Congress".  His  campaign  head- 
quarters are  located  in  one  portion  of  his  elegant 
house.  I'm  sure  that  this  time  he  will  make  it... Two 
proud  fathers  of  the  Class  were  seen  at  the  Capping 
Ceremony  of  the  Nursing  School.  Ed  Zmijewski  and 
Charlie  Stamos  were  beaming  as  Beth  and  Mary 
received  their  caps.  Congratulations  girls!.. .Ray  Mac- 
Pherson's  son  is  touring  Europe  and  was  visiting 
Poland  when  martial  law  was  enacted.  There  were  a 
few  anxious  moments  at  home  but  Ray's  son  was  able 
to  leave  the  country. ..Our  thanks  to  those  who  drop- 
ped us  a  line;  we  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
others,  too. 


^*  f*   Marie  J.  Kelleher 

^^  ^^^    12  Tappan  St. 
^/^/   Melrose,  MA  02176 
Congratulations  to  James  Grady  on  being  elected  to 
the  Boston  College  Law  School  Alumni  Association 
Council.  Jim  is  a  senior  member  in  the  firm  of  Grady 
and  McDonald  and  serves  as  co-chairman  of  the  Equal 
Opportunity  Committee  of  the  Boston  Bar  Associa- 
tion. We  hear  he  also  keeps  busy  by  being  a  member 
of  the  Labor  Relations  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association... More  and  more  of  our 
classmates  are  providing  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities. Jim  Daly  was  elected  advisory  board  for  the 
selectmen  in  Norwell.  He  is  also  a  supervisor  of  pro- 
gramming development  and  maintenance  for  the  New 
England  Telephone  Co.,  and  the  proud  father  of  five 
children. ..Must  say  that  the  Essexbank  is  fortunate  in- 
deed, lohn  Beaton  recently  retired  from  the  FBI  and 
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has  become  Security  Officer  for  them.  Don't  forge!  to 
drop  me  a  line  or  two.  I'd  love  to  hear  from  you  and 
I  need  NEWS.. .Come  one,  come  all  to  the  so  far 
unplanned  but  usually  well  enjoyed  Spring  Spec- 
tacular. Can  assure  you,  when  you  miss  it,  you  miss  a 
delightful  evening. ..1  can  faithfully  report  that  Pat 
Hines  Sheehan  still  has  here  delightfully  lovely  voice. 
Pat,  her  husband,  Connie,  Marie  and  Tim  Hcffcrnan 
and  Louise  Wallent  and  I  managed  a  wee  get  together 
over  Christmas.  I'll  close  this  brief  column  by  sending 
the  sympathy  of  the  class  to  Jane  O'Donnell  on  the  re- 
cent death  of  her  mother. 
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jane  Quigley  Hone 
425  Nassau  Ave. 
Manhasset,  N.Y.  11030 


A  note  from  Kuniko  Shiobara  Hara  from  Japan  told 
about  her  two  daughters,  Chisa,  a  recent  college  grad 
(in  the  U.S.),  working  in  Tokyo,  and  Misa  who  is 
married  and  expecting  a  baby.  Kuniko  visited  with  her 
roommate  RoseAnne  Dognin  Bartholomew  when  she 
and  her  husband  were  in  )apan  last  summer.  Ro- 
seAnne and  family  live  in  Alexandria,  Va...Mary  Jane 
Moyles  Murray  took  time  from  her  law  practice  to 
write  some  family  news.  Their  son  Gerry,  an  '80  Dart- 
mouth grad  is  studying  for  the  priesthood  in  the  Ar- 
chdiocese of  NY.  Margot  will  be  a  B.C.  grad  in  '82. 
Mary  Jane  is  a  soph,  at  Williams  College.  M.J.  visited 
with  two  classmates  recently-M.T.  Jugeat  Edwards 
and  Madeline  Spitelier...Pat  Donovan  McNamara 
wrote  from  their  Indiana  home  that  they  are  still  New 
Yorkers  at  heart,  but  they  are  trying  to  adjust.  Pat 
will  start  local  radio  announcing  in  Feb. ..Our  celebrity 
classmate  is  Ann  Sperry  McGrath,  who  with  Bob  have 
spent  a  good  part  of  their  time  working  together  on 
projects  for  children.  Ann  began  writing  for  Bob  and 
for  his  young  audiences  when  they  put  together  Bob 
McGrath  Productions,  Inc.  ten  years  ago  at  their 
Teaneck,  NJ  home.  Bob  has  six  different  concerts  that 
he  takes  out  on  tour  and  has  performed  with  more 
than  40  symphony  orchestras  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
for  children's  programs.  Everyone  in  the  McGrath 
family  of  5  children  has  performed  on  stage  with  Bob 
either  playing  an  instrument  or  singing.  Bob  is  involv- 
ed also  with  the  tv  program  Sesame  Street.  Ann  has 
now  written  a  children's  book  called  "Tony's  Tunnell" 
based  on  her  experiences  growing  up  in  Wilton,  CT. 
Ann  has  been  a  substitute  teacher  in  the  Teaneck  K-l 
schools...  Jane  Quigley  Hone  continues  to  be  an  in- 
volved volunteer  in  her  community.  She  is  the  presi- 
dent of  St.  Mary's  Parish  Council,  a  Eucharist 
Minister,  and  a  member  of  the  school  board  of  St. 
Mary's  parish  schools.  She  has  served  for  two  years  as 
v.p.  of  the  Manhasset  Youth  Council  and  is  now  its 
Youth  Activities  Coordinator.  This  is  her  fourth  year 
with  the  B.C.  Alumni  Admissions  program,  interview- 
ing local  students. 
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Ralph  C.  Good,  Jr. 
503  Main  St. 
P.O.Box  203 
Medfield,  MA  02052 


Paul  T.  Leahy  was  re-elected  to  Worcester  City  Coun- 
cil in  November.  This  marks  his  fifth  consecutive  term 
on  the  council.  Paul  resides  in  Worcester  and  serves  as 
region  II  director  for  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Youth  Services... Tom  Drohan  was  earlier  named 
director  of  public  relations  and  communications  for 
United  Technologies  Corp.  of  Hartford,  CT.  Prior  to 
his  new  post,  Tom  had  served  as  vice  president  of  In- 
mont  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  United  Technologies, 
which  he  had  joined  in  1968.  He  had  previously  serv- 
ed with  Pepsico  and  Allied  Corp  and  still  earlier  was  a 
newspaperman  in  Boston. ..Bill  Kendrick  of  Emmaus, 
PA,  has  been  appointed  vice  president  of  public  affairs 
for  Air  Products  and  Chemicals,  Inc.  He  joined  this 
company  in  1977  and  had  served  as  director  of  the 
public  affairs  department  since  1978.  In  his  earlier 
career,  he  was  senior  vice  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  director  of  Congres- 
sional relations  for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission,  director  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  as  well  as  an  at- 
torney with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. ..Patricia 


Moore  of  Brookline,  who  originally  hailed  from 
Milton,  was  named  director  of  Continuing  Profes- 
sional Education  at  Laboure  Junior  College,  with 
responsibility  for  developing  and  coordinating  health 
care  courses  for  EMTs  and  other  personnel  in  the 
health  care  field.  She  was  earlier  an  instructor  at  Nor- 
theastern University,  and  supervisor  of  their  Reading 
and  Learning  Clinic.  She  has  also  served  as  educa- 
tional consultant  with  the  Continuing  Education  In- 
stitute, instructor  at  Mt.  Auburn  Hospital,  and  was  a 
Fulbright  Scholar/Lecturer  for  two  years  at  Universite 
de  Rcnnes,  France,  and  teacher  at  University  de  Tou- 
louse...James  F.  Page  of  Revere  completed  two  years 
on  the  City  School  Committee  and  is  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  in  Boston.  He  and  his  wife  Helen 
have  six  children.  He  is  a  Commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  assigned  to  the  Naval  War  College  in 
Newport,  RI.. .Gerard  Maher,  a  controller  with  James 
J.  Welch  and  Co.,  Inc.  of  Salem,  was  elected  a  Fellow 
in  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants. He  resides  in  Groveland  with  his  wife  and 
four  children. 
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Frank  E.  Lynch 
145  Atherton  St. 
Milton,  MA  02186 


The  Class  Greenhouse  Party  of  Jan.  30  at  Paul 
Mahoney's  Rocky  Ledge  Farm  in  Winchester  was  a 
great  success.  Co-Chairpersons,  Norma  DeFeo  Cac- 
ciamani  and  Ellen  O'Brien  McCarthy  certainly  did  a 
fine  job  in  making  the  evening  like  "June  in  January", 
as  well  as  getting  the  numbers  out.  Among  those 
classmates  in  attendance  were  George  Murphy,  Jim 
Devlin,  Bob  Mullen,  Sam  Kenton,  Frank  Shannon, 
Dom  Emello,  Frank  Reily,  Leo  Morrissey,  Betty 
Turley,  Steve  Brady,  Paul  Mahoney,  Ed  McDonough, 
Frank  Lynch,  Bill  Gately,  Myles  McCabe,  Ed  Brickley, 
George  Hennessy,  Dave  McAvoy,  Bill  Cunningham. 
Paul  McAdams,  Bob  Libertini,  John  Cogavin,  Joe 
McDonald,  Bob  Burke,  Anna  Mary  Stewart,  Fr.  Gene 
Sullivan,  Fr.  Tom  Ahearn,  M.M.,  Ed  Coakley,  Robert 
Tiernan,  Frank  Flaherty,  John  Harrington,  Tom 
McDonald,  Bill  Tobin,  Peg  Kenney,  Shelia  McGovem, 
Eddie  Miller,  Richard  Gallant,  Anthony  DiPietro,  Paul 
Sheil  and  others  1  might  have  inadvertantly  left 
off. ..John  Harrington  and  Paul  McAdams,  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Class  Gift  Campaign  held  their  second 
half  kick  off  dinner  on  Jan.  27.  Present  here  were  Nor- 
ma Cacciamani,  Paul  Cochran,  John  Coyne,  Don 
Hallissey,  Joe  Kelley,  Peg  Kenney,  Joe  McDonald, 
Myles  McCabe,  Ellen  McCarthy,  Tom  McDonald, 
Paul  McNulty,  Eddie  Miller,  Leo  Morrissey,  Henry 
Smith,  Anna  Dooley  Stewart,  Bill  Sullivan,  Bill  Tobin 
and  Betty  Turley.  Progress  to  date  was  reviewed  on 
both  the  major  gift  frontfie.,  Fides  and  President's  Cir- 
cle) and  the  percent  of  participation.  The  progress  is 
both  good  and  worthy  of  improvement.  The  numbers 
are  excellent  from  those  that  have  responded  to  date. 
Hopefully  by  now  a  good  percentage  of  our 
Classmates  have  been  contacted  through  the  efforts  of 
our  Class  telethon  committee  in  order  that  the  Class 
can  attain  its  Silver  Anniversary  goal.  Joe  Kelley  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  Class  Telethon  chairman.. .Peg  Ken- 
ney and  Paul  O'Leary  were  co-chairpersons  of  our 
theatre  event  in  March  .while  Fr.  Eugene  Sullivan  and 
Marty  Dunn  were  co-chairmen  of  Laetare  Sunday. 
Marty  Dunn  was  Toastmaster  of  the  Lenten  Commu- 
nion Breakfast,  after  the  Clergy  of  our  Class  had 
celebrated  Mass  at  St.  Ignatius. ..William  Kane  was  a 
recent  candidate  for  election  to  the  Holyoke  School 
Committee  and  is  currently  on  the  board  of  directors 


and  the  personnel  subcommittee  of  the  Hampshire 
County  Community  Action  Commission     Paul 
McNulty  received  a  recent  Christmass  message  from 
Fr.  Gerry  Kelly  M.M.  from  Santiago.  Chile  expressing 
his  intentions  of  coming  to  Boston  to  celebrate  our 
reunion. ..Condolences  of  the  Class  are  extended  to 
James  McKenna  on. the  recent  death  of  his  mother. 
and  Eddie  Miller  on  the  death  of  his  father     Please  be 
on  the  look  out  for  our  next  general  class  mailing 
outlining  our  planned  Alumni  Weekend  Silver  An- 
niversary events.  Don't  miss  out  on  the  fun. ..Please 
send  me  some  news.  Let  me  hear  from  you. 
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Maryjane  Mulvaniry  Casey 
28  Briarwood  Drive 
Taunton,  MA  02780 


Janet  S.  Grant  is  engaged  to  Eugene  Toomey.  B.C. 
1958.  Janet  is  currently  employed  as  a  manager  at 
Honeywell,  Inc.  (Billerica  office),  while  Gene  is  a  vice 
president  of  Zayre  Corporation. ..Kacy  (Karen*  Con- 
way Walthew  and  husband.  Jerry,  proudly  announce 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Conway.  last  May.  She  joins 
her  older  sister,  Carey,  in  their  New  York  City 
home... We  would  like  to  urge  our  classmates  to  send 
us  news  about  themselves  and  their  families.  Any  con- 
tributions would  be  most  welcome! 
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Joseph  R.  Carly 
840  Main  St. 
Norweli.  MA  02061 


There  is  not  much  for  news  this  time — drop  me  a  line 
so  our  class  can  offer  a  continuing  column... Clark 


Alexandra  Armstrong  N'60,  a  certified 
financial  planner  and  senior  vice  president  of 
Julia  M.  Walsh  and  Sons  in  Washington.  DC. 
is  the  first  woman  named  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Association  of 
Financial  Planners. 

Armstrong  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
organization  at  its  annual  convention  in 
September  in  San  Francisco.  She  serves  on 
the  boards  of  the  Women's  National  Bank 
Strayer  Business  School,  and  is  past  president 
of  the  Washington.  DC.  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners. 
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Duncan  writes  that  he  is  in  his  14th  year  at  Milton 
Academy  where  he  is  involved  with  college  placement, 
teaching  and  coaching  the  varsity  hockey  team.  The 
Duncans  have  three  children  with  the  oldest  a 
sophomore  at  Virginia. ..Eileen  Sullivan  O'Connor 
writes  from  Gilford.  NH,  where  she  resides  with  her 
husband  jack  and  five  children.  The  oldest  and  only 
daughter  is  attending  Trinity  College  in  Burlington, 
VT.  Eileen  has  been  active  in  the  BC  admissions  pro- 
gram and  telethons... Russ  Hutchinson  is  employed  at 
the  Boston  Employment  Resource  Center  which  deals 
in  developing  jobs  for  parolees. ..Priscilla  Durant 
Mauro  writes  that  she  and  her  husband  (Don,  BC  '56) 
have  three  children  with  the  oldest  a  freshman  at  BC. 
Priscilla  is  very  involved  with  church 
programs... Thomas  Dolan  who  has  been  with  the 
Woburn  School  System,  has  been  appointed  acting 
assistant  principal.  Tom  is  also  associated  with  the 
T.H.  Dolan  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Agency.  The 
Dolans  have  four  children.. .Pierre  Morin  relates  that 
all  is  well  in  Berlin,  NH,  where  he  is  a  practicing  at- 
torney and  county  attorney.. .Paul  Cunningham  is  self- 
employed  as  a  telecommunications  consultant  for  New 
England  Communication  Consultants,  Inc.,  specializ- 
ing in  microwave  communications.  He  is  living  in 
Southboro,  MA,  the  crossroads  of  New 
England. ..Rosemary  (McDermott)  Tosca  writes  from 
Brockton  where  she  resides  with  her  husband  John 
and  five  children.  John  is  an  insurance  broker  and 
Rosemary  is  in  the  employ  of  Easton  Schools... Allan 
McLean  is  busy  with  his  three  sons  playing  hockey 
and  his  financial  planning  and  insurance  business.  His 
wife,  Mary  Ann,  is  of  the  Newton  Class  of 
1963... When  Alumnae  members  of  our  class  write  to 
me,  please  list  your  maiden  name  and  married 
name. ..I  have  some  notes  that  due  to  lack  of  informa- 
tion could  not  be  used  in  this  column... 
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Richard  N.  Hart,  jr. 
Box  317 

Randolph,  MA  02368 


Our  condolences  to  Paul  Norton  on  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  late  January.  On  a  happier  note,  Paul's  son, 
Paul,  has  recently  been  accepted  as  an  early  admis- 
sions candidate  to  BC.  Congratulations  to  Paul,  Bar- 
bara and  Paul... Vincent  "Jim"  Franco  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  schools  for  five  southern  New 
Hampshire  towns  in  July  after  serving  as  a  high  school 
principal  in  Massachusetts  for  seven  years.  Jim  resides 
in  Concord  with  his  wife  and  three  children. ..Frank 
Brennan  is  vice  president  of  finance  and  administra- 
tion for  the  Hope  Consulting  Group,  an  architectural 
and  engineering  firm  in  San  Diego,  California.  Frank 
reports  that  his  work  has  brought  him  to  Saudi 
Arabia  on  seven  occasions,  and  that  he  was  able  to 
make  side  trips  on  the  way  back  to  such  places  as 
Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  Austria,  Greece,  China, 
Thailand,  Japan,  New  Zealand  and  Hawaii.  Hopeful- 
ly, Frank  will  join  us  at  the  20th  reunion  so  we  can 
hear  more  about  his  trips. ..Your  correspondent  was 
recently  elected  a  trustee  of  Quincy  Junior  College  and 
a  corporator  of  the  City  Hospital  of  Quincy... Both 
Jack  MacKinnon's  and  Dick  Hart's  sons,  Kevin  and 
Richard,  have  been  accepted  as  members  of  the  1986 
Class  at  Boston  College  High  School. ..Lee  Heiler  is  in 
practice  as  a  C.P.A.  in  Boston  and  lives  with  his  wife, 
Cathy,  and  two  daughters  in  Scituate.  One  daughter  is 
a  junior  at  BC  and  the  other  is  a  sophomore  at 
Smith. ..Theresa  (O'Malley)  Garlitz  teaches  at  the 
Bunker  Hill  Community  College  in  Boston  and  resides 
in  Needham  with  her  husband  and  three 
children. ..Michael  O'Toole  has  recently  been  elected  a 
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Larry  Rawson  '63,  right,  former  star  miler 
with  the  Eagles  and  a  finance  executive,  has 
found  an  avocation  that  keeps  him  up  to  date 
on  the  track  world  and  puts  him  on  the 
television  screen  doing  it. 

As  a  recent  article  in  Fortune  noted, 
Rawson,  vice  president  in  the  high  yield  bond 
department  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb 
in  New  York  City,  began  a  second  career  in 
television  by  becoming  irritated  at  an  incor- 
rect broadcast. 

Listening  to  coverage  of  the  Boston 
Marathon  in  1974,  he  recounted  in  Fortune, 
Rawson  realized  the  announcer  was  giving 
out  wrong  information  about  the  leader.  He 
drove  to  the  marathon  press  box  and  passed 
on  the  correct  details  to  the  announcer,  who 
then  welcomed  him  into  the  broadcast. 

Rawson  helped  broadcast  several  mara- 


thons before  doing  the  first  televised  coverage 
of  the  race  in  1979  by  WGBH,  Boston's 
public  television  station.  He  is  a  track-and- 
field  commentator  for  the  Entertainment  and 
Sports  Programming  Network  (ESPN  I,  cover- 
ing as  many  as  15  events  a  year. 

President  of  the  BC  Varsity  Club  1971-72 
and  an  active  telethon  volunteer,  Rawson 
also  was  associate  producer  of  PBS's  national 
telecast  of  the  1982  national  indoor  track  and 
field  championships  and  was  to  be  commen- 
tator on  the  national  telecast  of  this  year's 
Boston  Marathon. 

Telling  Fortune  he  was  delighted  hearing 
from  viewers  who  were  avid  track  fans  or 
who  had  learned  something  from  his  com- 
mentary, Rawson  added,  "I  do  it  for  the 
satisfaction,  not  for  the  money." 


vice  president  of  the  group  pension  department  at  the 
John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  in 
Boston.  He  is  also  a  director  of  Catholic  Charities  of 
Boston  and  resides  in  Milton  with  his  wife  and  four 
children. ..Al  Urban,  a  vice  president  with  Dean  Witter 
Reynolds,  has  recently  opened  a  new  office  for  the 
firm  in  Westerly,  RI.  Al,  who  lives  in  Westerly,  has 
been  with  Dean  Witter  for  eight  years. 
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Kathleen  A.  McMenimen 
147Trapelo  Rd. 
Waltham,  MA  02154 


Jack  Griffin  of  Wayland  is  serving  as  sectional  chair- 
man in  the  Education  Division  for  the  1981  United 
Way  fund-raising  campaign.  He  is  president  of  East 
Coast  Aero  Technical  School,  Inc.  and  also  of  the 
Mass.  Association  of  Private  Career  Schools... Atty. 
Charles  E.  Morrison  of  Lexington  has  been  appointed 
chief  assessor  for  Swampscott.  He  and  his  wife  Linda 
have  three  daughters.  He  is  a  lawyer  with  the  Salem 
firm  of  Costello,  Hourihan,  Frattoli  and 
Barrett... Sister  Thomas  More,  O.P.,  is  associate  direc- 
tor of  St.  Anne's  Hospital  in  Fall  River... Joseph 
Travers  O'Connor  and  Susan  Anne  Young  were 
recently  married.  They  are  living  in  Newton  Center 
and  Joe  is  Area  Sales  Manager  of  the  Hitti 
Company. ..Spring  is  just  around  the  corner,  and  even 
though  you  might  be  busy  with  family,  career  or 
both,  please  drop  a  line  to  let  us  know  how  you  are, 
where  you  are,  and  what  you're  doing. 
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Catherine  Beyer  Hurst 
146  Willow  Street 
Acton,  MA  01720 


Janet  Stone  is  living  in  Hanover,  NH,  where  she's  in- 
volved in  a  clinical  internship  under  the  aegis  of  Dart- 
mouth Medical  School,  Department  of  Psychiatry. 
Janet  reports  that  this  position  represents  "the  last  few 
kilometers  on  my  Ph.D.  trek"...Ros  Moore  has  just 


completed  her  doctoral  journey.  She  received  her 
Ph.D.  from  Boston  University  in  December.. .Eileen 
O'Dea  Kelleher  and  her  family  recently  moved  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Alplans,  NY,  near  Albany.  Soon  after 
her  arrival,  Eileen  bumped  into  Mary  Jean  Sawyers 
Krackeler  at  a  shopping  center!. ..Peggy  Badenhausen 
was  recently  married  to  Thomas  F.  Kelley,  a  college 
music  professor... Mary  Ellen  Conway  CaJabrese  wrote 
in  January  to  summarize  her  activities  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  After  graduating  from  Fordham  Law 
School  in  1969,  she  worked  for  three  years  for  a  law 
firm  in  Rochester,  NY.  In  1972  she  was  appointed 
regional  attorney  for  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Environmental  Conservation.  Her  duties  ranged 
from  enforcing  pollution  control  laws  against  most  of 
the  large  companies  in  the  area  to  prosecuting  deer 
poachers  in  rural  New  York.  Since  1975,  Mary  Ellen 
has  operated  a  law  practice  out  of  her  home.  She  and 
her  husband,  Rocky  (a  conservation  officer),  are  the 
parents  of  Mary  Catherine,  7,  and  John,  5  1/2,  and 
are  living  in  Geneseo,  a  small  college  town  35  miles 
from  downtown  Rochester.  Condolences  are  offered 
to  Mary  Ellen  on  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
June... Patricia  Jo  Sheehan  Vanderpot  and  her  hus- 
band, Maurice  Peter  (BC  '59),  are  the  parents  of  two 
sons,  Justin,  11,  and  Peter,  10.  Pat  operates  her  own 
computer  consulting  firm,  P-M  Data  Systems.  She  is 
also  active  in  her  parish  CCD  program,  and  enjoys 
walking  and  various  arts  and  crafts... Nicole  Hatoun 
writes  that  she  left  Chemical  Bank,  where  she'd  work- 
ed for  seven  and  a  half  years,  in  January.  She's  been 
named  assistant  vice  president  in  the  financial  division 
for  Morgan  Guarantee.  "My  first  project  will  include 
visiting  all  the  overseas  branches,  so  1982  will  bring 
heavy  travel. "...Marilyn  Flynn  McGuire  reports  that 
she  saw  Merrie  Porter  Maiberger  at  a  party  in 
Westport,  CT.  She  also  visited  with  Maureen  Har- 
nisch  and  Joan  McRedmond  Walsh  over 
Christmas. ..Write  and  let  me  know  what  you're  do- 
ing. Let's  keep  our  momentum  going! 
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REUNION 

Charles  &  Mary-Anne 

Benedict 

84  Rockland  Place 

Newton  Upper  Falls,  MA  02164 


Bob  Reardon  is  living  in  East  Lyme,  CT,  where  he 
was  recently  a  candidate  for  the  school  board.  Bob 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  Marine  Corps  after  leaving 
BC,  and  earned  his  law  degree  from  Fordham.  He 
served  recently  as  the  vice  president  of  the  East  Lyme 
Chamber  of  Commerce... Bill  Clifford  has  been  named 
assistant  vice  president  of  marketing  at  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  in  Mass.  Bill  also  is  a  former 
Marine  Corps  officer... L.  Joyce  Hampers  is  presently 
serving  as  commissioner  of  the  Mass  Revenue 
Dept... Donna  Donahue  is  on  the  faculty  of  Curry 
College  in  Milton,  MA. ..Jack  Damico  and  Becky  are 
residing  in  Rosewell,  Ga.,  with  their  children,  Jennifer 
(12),  Lacey  (9), and  Jeffery  (6).  Jack  is  a  partner  in  the 
CPA  firm  of  Matson,  Driscoll,  and  Damico. ..The 
Dick  Kanes  and  the  Bill  Kerivans  traveled  to  Chapel 
Hill  for  the  BC  vs.  NC  game. ..Bill  Zak  stopped  by  on 
an  Atlanta  trip  to  take  in  the  PGA  tournament  with 
Jack  Damico  and  Bill  Welch. ..Bill  and  Marilyn  Moren- 
cy  Brunelle  are  living  in  Piano,  Texas.  They  have  two 
children,  Michelle  (12)  and  Renee  (9).  Bill  is  with  Un- 
cle Ben's  in  national  account  sales,  and  is  a  recent 
transfer  from  NJ...Ron  Logue  is  with  the  international 
division  of  NE  Merchants  National  Bank. 
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Judy  Anderson  Day 
233  Shady  Hill  Road 
Fairfield,  Ct.  06430 


Springtime  salutations!.. .Jim  McGrath  writes  from  the 
"flatlands"  that  he  is  director  of  business  division  at 
the  College  of  Saint  Mary  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  After 
graduating  from  SOM,  he  received  three  Master's 
degrees,  MBA,  MA  and  a  MED  from  BC.  He  is  mar- 
ried to  Paula  Mercaitis  from  Saint  Elizabeth's  Nursing 
School  and  they  have  four  children,  Kim,  Jim,  Greg 
and  Jeff.  The  McGraths  would  enjoy  hearing  from  any 
classmates  from  Omaha  or  thereabouts... Richard 
Schnable  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Leominster  Clinic  of  the  Herbert  Lipton  Mental  Health 
Center.  He  holds  a  doctorate  in  clinical  psychology 
from  Clark  University. ..Tom  Maffei  is  chairman  of 
the  Civil  Litigation  Section  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association.  A  graduate  of  BC  Law  School,  Tom  is  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Choate,  Hall  and 
Stewart... Doug  Hajjar  has  been  appointed  senior  vice 
president  and  chief  financial  officer  for  Gen  Rad,  Inc. 
He,  his  wife  and  five  children  live  in  NorweIl...Also 
from  Norwell,  Joe  O'Donnell  has  been  admitted  to 
partnership  in  the  Boston  office  of  Ernst  and  Whin- 
ney.  He  and  his  wife,  Pauline,  have  two 
children. ..John  Whalen  is  teaching  a  course  in  federal 
taxes  at  St.  Joseph's  College  in  North  Windham, 
Maine.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  Lewiston  firm  of  Platz 
and  Thompson.  He  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Maine  and  did  additional  studies  at 
Georgetown  and  Harvard. ..Bill  Provenzano  is  the  ad- 
ministrator at  Jordan  Hospital  in  Plymouth.  He  is 
employed  by  Hospital  Corporation  of 
America... Charles  Ryan  is  the  Managing  Editor  of  the 
y*a\\y  Times  and  Chronicle  in  Woburn.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary,  have  two  sons. ..Greg  McLaughlin  has 
been  elected  vice  president  in  capital  markets  for 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  Inc. ..Tommy  O'Neill  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial  nomination  in 
Massachusetts... To  all  classmates,  a  wish  for  a  gentle 
spring. 
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Marge  Smith  Mitchell 
3800  Oakview  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 


The  Class  extends  its  sympathies  to  the  family  of 
Patricia  Dineen  on  her  sudden  death  last 
summer. ..Louise  L.  Dimers  and  Robert  C.  Noble  were 
married  on  Oct.  10.  Louise  has  a  master's  degreee 
from  Boston  College,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Newton- 
Wellesley  Hospital  School  of  Nursing... Pat  Tuohy 
Sharman,  Joe  and  their  four  children  (Katie-12, 
Joey-9,  Kelly-3,  and  Amy  Beth-]  1/2)  are  keeping 
busy  in  RI.  Pal  works  part-time  as  a  Diagnostic 
Prescriptive  Teacher  for  the  Cranston  School 
System. ..Sheila  Wingerter  Mclntyre  and  Tom  are  ex- 
pecting number  5. ..Congratulations  to  Jean  Sullivan 
McKeigue  on  her  re-election  to  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  and  her  election  by  the  committee  to 
serve  as  its  president. 
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lames  R.  Littleton 

39  Dale  St. 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 


Rick  Conway  recently  was  made  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow  in  Washington,  DC. 
Rick,  wife  Chris  (Shea)  and  daughters,  six-year-old 
Kathleen  and  three-year-old  Susan,  are  residing  in 
Great  Falls,  Virginia.. .Paul  Sandman,  corporate 
counsel  for  Wang  Laboratories,  was  appointed  last 
September  as  assistant  secretary  of  Wang  Labor- 
atories...Gerry  fiore  has  been  elected  vice  president  in 
the  trust  division  of  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston.  Gerry 
resides  in  Reading  where  he  is  vice  chairman  of  the 
Town  Finance  Committee  and  a  member  of  Reading's 
Audit  Committee.. .Kevin  Delano  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  New  England  Telephone  residence  ser- 
vice center  in  Milford.  Kevin  and  his  wife  Christine 
have  two  children,  Kevin,  8,  and  Kathy,  6.  The 
Delanos  are  residing  in  Mansfield...!  hope  all  is  well 
with  all  of  you.  With  the  coming  of  spring  I  hope  you 
will  find  time  to  write  and  let  me  know  what  is  new. 
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Susan  Power  Gallagher 
Belmont  Hill  School 
350  Prospect  St. 
Belmont,  MA  02178 


Philip  and  Jackie  Everett  Bonahde  are  living  in 
Laconia,  NH.  They  have  two  children:  Chris-4  and 
Mike-2.  Philip  is  an  attorney  and  Jackie  is  an 
agricultural  home  economist  with  Bonafide  Enter- 
prises, Ltd.  She  is  keeping  busy  as  publicity  chairper- 
son for  Lakes  Region  General  Hospital  Nursery  Guild, 
a  member  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  New  Hampshire  ,  and  as  a  member  of  a  rac- 
quetball  club  and  aerobics  group.. .Carol  Murphy 
Starkey,  David  and  sons  having  been  living  in  Las 
Vegas  for  a  year  while  David  has  been  working.  They 
are  looking  forward  to  returning  to  New 
England... Paula  fisher  Paterson  and  John  have  moved 
to  a  new  house  in  Sandusky,  Michigan.  Neil.  Stephen, 
J. P.,  and  latest  arrival,  Clard,  born  last  summer  keep 
them  very  busy. 
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Dennis  J.  Berry 
15  George  St. 
Wayand,  MA  01778 


Hi  gang... well  spring  is  here  and  what  better  way  to 
start  off  this  time  than  with  a  wedding  announcement, 
even  if  it  is  a  few  months  late.  Last  August  John 
Pomeroy  was  married  in  Lincoln,  RI  to  former  Rhoda 
Rinaldi.  John,  a  graduate  of  Duke  Law  School,  is  an 
attorney  with  the  Allendale  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  couple  is  living  in  Rurnford.  RL. .Staying  in 
the  New  England  area  must  mention  Gary  Meehan 
who  has  opened  his  own  architectural  firm  in  Goff- 
stown,  NH.  Gary  took  his  professional  degree  at  the 
U  of  Colorado  School  of  Architecture  and  worked  in 
Denver  before  returning  to  his  native  New  Hampshire. 
Good  luck  on  the  new  venture... Another  Classmate 


opening  his  own  office  is  Paul  Damond  who  this  year 
earned  his  Doctorate  of  Chiropractic  decree  from 
Western  States  Chiropractic  College  where  he  was 
valdictonan  of  his  class    PauJ'l  office  is  in  Portland. 
Oregon  where  he  is  also  living     Dan  Cahill  has  come 
back  to  Massachusetts  with  a  new  job  as  head  of  the 
Mass.  Home  Mortgage  finance  Agency.  The  agency  is 
set  up  to  provide  reduce  rate  mortgages  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families.  Dan  comes  back  to  the 
state  from  Florida  where  he  was  running  a  similar 
agency.  Welcome  home!... Another  dassmate  made 
news  recently  by  leaving  his  job  with  the  state.  Joe 
fitzpatrick  left  Gov.  King's  cabinet  to  accept  a  job 
with  a  private  energy  consulting  firm. ..Congratula- 
tions to  Francis  Burns  on  his  promotion  to  a  vice 
presidency  with  the  Chemical  Bank  in  the  Chicago  of- 
fice. Frank  has  been  with  the  bank  since  1971  and  has 
had  a  number  of  promotions  leading  up  to  his  present 
position.  So  in  case  any  of  you  want  to  buy  some 
chemicals,  you  know  who  you  can  call  to  finance 
them. ..On  that  note  I  better  leave.  See  you  next  time 
and  keep  those  cards  and  letters  comin 
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Thomas  J.  Capano 
2500  West  17th  St. 
Wilmington.  DE  19806 


Charles  McBride  of  NorwaJk.  Conn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  pension  funds  management  for 
corporate  operations  at  Pitney-Bowes.  where  he  has 
been  employed  since  1972.  He  is  working  toward  his 
MBA  at  lona  College. 
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REUNION 

Larry  Edgar 

20  N.  Locust  Ave. 

W.  Long  Branch,  N.J.  07764 


Hope  things  finds  you  planning  to  attend  the  class 
reunion  on  the  weekend  of  May  21-23.  I  trust  that 
chairpersons  Henry  and  Suzanne  Quealy  Ward  will 
have  written  to  you  about  the  events  planned  for  that 
weekend  by  the  time  you  read  this. ..Here's  some  con- 
solation for  anyone  who  thinks  they've  just  spent  a 
cold  winter— some  classmates  spent  the  winter  in  Buf- 
falo! Adolph  Iannaccone  is  teaching  business  law  and 
management  at  Canisius  College,  and  is  serving  as 
chaplain  to  the  rifle  team  and  ROTC.  Hes  in  the  next- 
to-last  phase  of  his  training  to  be  ordained  as  a  Jesuit. 
Ron  Heubsch  has  become  a  partner  in  a  Buffalo  law 
firm,  where  he  has  been  an  estate  and  trust  specialist 
since  finishing  a  clerkship  in  l°r~   Bill  Kita  is  an 
associate  with  another  downtown  Buffalo  firm,  prac- 
ticing mostly  in  the  personal  injury  area.  His  wite 
Kathy  Carty  N'72.  is  an  insurance  broker.  John  Wiles 
is  a  practicing  surgeon  in  Buffalo. ..In  a  milder  climate 
Kevin  Shannon  is  general  counsel  for  Bankers  Leasing 
Corp.  of  San  Mateo,  Ca.  The  company  is  a  subsidiary 
of  Southern  Pacific  Railroad... Bob  Liptak  reports  he 
and  wife  Jeanne  just  had  their  first  offspring,  a  son 
named  Neal.  Bob  is  a  systems  manager  at  Travellers' 
Insurance  in  Hartford.. .Capt.  Tom  Lynch  is  a  com- 
pany commander  at  Fort  Div  NI    where  he  and  his 
wife.  Linda  Markol  '71.  reside  with  their  two 
children... James  OToole  is  the  archivist  of  the  Ar- 
chdiocese of  Boston,  and  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  New  England  Archivists  Association. ..Michael 
Rubin,  a  partner  in  a  Somerville  law  firm,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  governor  to  his  advisory  council  on 
vocational  and  technical  education. ..Ted  Motyl    a 
senior  material  analyst  for  Digital  Equipment  Corp.. 
married  Susan  Shimeld  last  September  in 
Florence. ..Neal  Mugherini  has  been  appointed  director 
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of  employee  benefits  for  American  Mutual  Insurance 
Companies.  An  attorney  and  former  IRS  employee, 
Neal  resides  in  Reading... Fred  Berry  is  a  city  councilor 
in  Peabody,  as  well  as  being  the  director  of  Heritage 
Industries  (an  employer  of  120  mentally  retarded  peo- 
ple) and  a  visiting  instructor  at  Lesley  College.. .1  look 
forward  to  seeing  many  of  you  in  May. 
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REUNION 

Nancy  Brouillard  McKenzie 
8727  Ridge  Road 
Bethesda,  MD  20817 


Diane  Vigneau  and  her  husband  John  Britt  are  living 
in  Canton,  Conn.  Diane  received  her  MS  in 
biobehavioral  science  from  UConn  in  1978  and  an  MS 
in  health  policy  and  management  from  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  in  1980.  As  a  health  policy 
analyst  with  Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co.'s 
government  and  industry  relations  section,  Diane 
identifies  important  health  issues  and  analyzes 
legislative  proposals. ..Cathy  Cyr  Dowling  and  Steve 
are  no  longer  with  the  Navy.  They  had  been  stationed 
in  San  Diego,  Memphis,  and  Japan.  In  Japan,  Cathy 
and  Steve  traveled  extensively  on  their  bikes  and 
managed  to  start  their  own  running  club  on  base  and 
sponsor  races.  Cathy  also  found  time  to  go  to  three 
years  of  Japanese  language  school  and  get  jobs  as 
editor  of  the  weekly  base  paper  and  the  officers' 
wives'  magazine.  The  Dowlings  now  own  a  log  cabin 
home  in  North  Conway,  NH.  Cathy  is  a  freelance 
advertising  copywriter.  Steve  is  working  as  a  mer- 
chant marine  for  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp...Trisha  Connol- 
ly Cocks,  Bruce,  Patrick  (7)  and  Timothy  Joseph  (3) 
welcomed  twin  girls  11/9/80  (Caitlin  Mara,  Deirdre 
Aileen)  and  are  living  in  Northport,  NY.  Trisha 
received  her  master's  in  special  education  in  1976, 
taught  4th  grade,  developed  the  first  kindergarten  pro- 
gram for  St.  Peter's  Elementary  School  in  Port 
Washington,  NY  and,  as  she  says,  "manages  to  keep 
her  sanity  by  getting  out  of  the  house  to  teach 
kindergarten  each  summer  in  a  program  in 
Manhasset."  Bruce  is  an  electrical  engineer  and  super- 
visor with  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company.  Trisha 
mentioned  that  she  occasionally  sees  Derry 
O'Callaghan  and  Mary  Ann  O'Brien... During 
Christmas,  I  visited  Mrs.  Pignatelli  and  squeezed  in  a 
phone  call  with  Bob  Braunreuther,  SJ.  Bob  has  return- 
ed from  a  year  of  study  and  travel  abroad.  He's  back 
working  hard  (as  usual)  in  the  University  Chaplain's 
Office  at  BO. On  Christmas  Eve,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
wishing  Mrs.  Higgins  a  happy  94th  birthday.  All 
Newtonites  remember  Mrs.  Higgins  from  her  days  as  a 
housemother. ..In  the  mail  I  received  a  beautiful 
Christmas  card  from  Sister  Frances  de  la  Chapelle, 
RSCJ,  who  is  back  in  the  Newton  area... Some  of  our 
notes  to  you  are  being  returned.  Please  send  your  ad- 
dress corrections  along,  as  well  as  any  news.  Your 
notes  make  our  job  very  easy.  Please  keep  them  com- 
ing. Reunion  weeked  is  also  coming  soon. 
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Robert  Connor 

402  Underwood  Street 

Holliston,  MA  01746 


Rich  Bowman  was  a  passenger  on  the  DC-10  that 
skidded  off  the  runway  upon  landing  at  Logan  Airport 
and  ended  up  in  the  ocean.  The  tragic  accident  caused 


the  drownings  of  two  passengers  but,  fortunately  for 
Rick,  he  escaped  with  minor  bruises... Paul  Bourdeau 
was  appointed  to  Navy's  football  staff.  This  ends  a 
successful  stint  as  coach  under  Joe  Yukica  at  Dart- 
mouth...Harvey  and  Trisha  (Eaves)  Bennett  are  living 
in  Japan  where  Harvey,  retiring  after  a  successful 
career  in  the  NHL,  is  coaching  hockey.  In  the  off- 
season they  reside  in  Narragansett,  RL  They  are  the 
proud  parents  of  a  girl  and  boy... Janet  Leeney  Adrian 
and  her  husband  Bob,  a  dermatologist,  and  son  Tom- 
my reside  in  Bethesda,  Md...Kathy  Annulli    working 
in  cardiac  rehabilitation  and  living  in  Arlington,  Va., 
recently  completed  her  master's  in  cardiovascular  nurs- 
ing...Jim  Kruper,  working  for  Digital  and  living  in 
New  Hampshire,  is  getting  married  in  May.. .Peter  Di 
Gulio  lives  and  works  in  Revere.  He  is  a  health  educa- 
tion teacher  and  completing  a  master's  degree... Gordie 
Browne,  former  professional  football  player,  and  wife 
Sharon  live  with  their  three  children  in  Alta  Loma, 
Ca.  Gordie  is  general  manager  for  a  distributing  com- 
pany...Marilyn  Staley,  living  in  Los  Angeles,  is  a  car- 
diac rehabilitation  nurse  in  Santa  Monica... Kathy 
Dacey,  living  in  Los  Angeles,  is  attending  concurrent 
program  through  Cal  State  Long  Beach  and  Kaiser 
Permanente  Hospital  to  attain  a  master's  in  nursing 
with  a  specialty  in  anesthesia.. .Kathy  McGuire  Perri 
and  her  husband  are  expecting  their  second 
child... Ronald  and  Patricia  Crawford  Lebel  are  living 
and  working  in  Montreal... Mary  Rose  Hoffman  is  a 
TPN  nurse  at  Yale-New  Haven  Hospital... Joe  Ken- 
drick,  employed  by  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner,  and 
Smith  of  San  Francisco  recently  married  Ann  Laigan 
...The  Bridgewater  public  library  trustees  have  ap- 
pointed Maryellen  Remmert  of  Arlington  as 
director... Russell  Burke  of  Medford,  a  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  senior  land  use  planner  for  the 
past  two  years,  was  appointed  the  town's  new  plann- 
ing board  director... Bob  Bonnevie,  a  staff  psychologist 
with  Life  Involvement  Institute  of  Cambridge  married 
Christine  Green  last  September... Rev.  Jonathan  S. 
Carey,  after  graduating  from  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  being  ordained  as  a 
Unitarian  clergyman,  obtained  a  second  master's  at 
Yale.  He  recently  finished  his  first  book  and  currently 
is  completing  his  graduate  work  at  Oxford  University 
in  England.  Jonathan  welcomes  all  former 
classmates... Don  MacAIoon  is  the  president  of  the  BC 
Club  of  Michigan  as  well  as  a  prominent 
attorney. ..Bob  Wickham  is  a  CPA  and  attorney  for 
the  national  accounting  firm  of  Haskins  and 
Sells... Thanks  for  the  letters  and  hope  to  see  you  dur- 
ing the  current  year. 
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Sue  Iovieno 

347  South  Main  St. 

Sharon,  MA  02067 


Where  are  you  1973?  We  are,  as  of  this  coming  May, 
nine  years  out  of  the  kilns  of  Putnam  and  the  carrels 
of  Kenny-CottIe!...Jean  Cavanaugh  Lizotte  has  surfac- 
ed at  last.  She  and  Paul  and  five-year-old(l)  Catherine 
are  residing  on  the  campus  of  Rivier  College  in 
Nashua,  NH.  Paul  is  an  assistant  professor  and  Jean  is 
enrolled  in  the  MBA  program... Mary  Coveney  has 
moved  back  to  New  England  after  several  years  in 
Aspen.  Paula  Voytko  has  started  her  own  company  in 
Houston.  Roadrunners  Commuter  Service,  Inc.  will 
offer  door  to  door  transport  from  the  furthest  reaches 
of  60-mile-wide  Houston  to  the  airport  and  major 
shopping  areas... The  search  for  any  news  continues 
'73.  I  have  heard  that  Dr.  Nemethy  lost  his  wife  last 
spring  but  that  he  is  active  and  living  in  Dover.  Sr. 
Ofelia  Garcia  is  in  Philadelphia  and  is  associated  with 
the  print  club  publication  and  gallery. ..Are  you  there 
women?  Write! 
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Pat  McNabb  Evans 
32  Dartmouth  Ave. 
Dedham,  MA  02026 


department  at  the  Royal  Insurance  Company... Don 
Burke  is  living  in  Roslindale  with  his  wife  and  baby 
daughter  and  teaching  English  at  Xaverian  Brothers 
High  School  in  Westwood... Betsy  Hill  is  employed  by 
New  England  Telephone  in  the  Boston  computer 
department. ..Thadeus  Jankowski  is  the  assessor  for 
the  city  of  Salem  after  having  previous  assessing  ex- 
perience in  Worcester  and  Oxford... Lorraine  Louder  is 
working  in  Minneapolis  as  a  city  planner.  Last  sum- 
mer Lorraine  was  chocen  one  of  15  professionals  in  ur- 
ban affairs  nationwide  to  participate  in  a  seminar 
sponsored  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities. ..Jim  and  Kathy  (Khouri)  Milmo  have 
moved  to  Dedham... Donald  Ozycz  is  living  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  has  assumed  responsibilities 
for  the  financial,  accounting  and  personnel  systems  at 
the  Bundy  Corp.  of  Norwalk  as  a  project 
manager. ..Our  good  friend  Tony  Silvestri  is  a 
registered  pharmacist  at  Tufts  New  England  Medical 
Center... Several  classmates  were  married  during  the 
last  half  of  1981.  Among  them  were:  John  Colbert  Jr. 
to  Joan  Wolfe,  Michael  Mello  to  Susan  Martain,  and 
Rebecca  Niles  to  William  Lingard.  The  Colberts  are 
living  in  Milton,  while  the  Mellos  are  making  their 
home  in  Somerset  and  the  Lingards  are  residing  in 
Needham. ..That's  it  for  now.  Please  drop  me  a  line 
and  let  me  know  what's  new! 
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Heidi  S.  Brine 

45  W.  60th  St.  Apt  28C 

New  York,  N.Y.  10023 


Thomas  Kniffen  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
general  counsel  and  was  made  an  officer  of  Security 
Mutual  Life... Harry  Salerno  has  become  a  partner  in 
O'Conner  &  Drew,  a  regional  CPA  firm  located  in 
Braintree.  He  joined  the  firm  in  1975  as  a  staff  accoun- 
tant and  has  since  become  the  firm's  tax  manager. 
Harry  is  also  an  associate  editor  of  the  Mass.  CPA 
Review. ..Edward  Bigham  Jr.  was  elected  president  of 
the  Law  School  Alumni  Association.  He  has  a  general 
law  practice  in  Waltham...Ray  Julian  has  been  ap- 
pointed regional  insurance  manager  of  the  First  Service 
Insurance  Agency,  a  subsidiary  of  Freedom  Federal 
Savings... Stephen  Keefe  is  now  an  English-speech 
teacher  and  forensics  coach  at  Masconomet  Junior 
High  School. ..Gov.  King  swore  in  Michael  Muther  to 
the  state  advisory  board  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  He  has  been  a  production  supervisor  at 
Polaroid  since  1978... John  Lynch  married  Joanne 
Williams.  John  is  a  CPA  with  Feeley  &  Driscoll  of 
Boston.  His  wife  is  employed  by  Harvard  Manage- 
ment Co.,  Boston. ..Your  class  correspondent, 
although  still  living  in  New  York  City,  is  working  as 
director  of  business  development  for  fidelity 
Brokerage  Services,  Inc.  in  Boston.  I  spend  equal 
amounts  of  time  in  both  cities  and  have  become  a 
regular  on  the  Eastern  shuttle!  Hope  you  all  had  a 
happy  holiday  and  that  you  will  continue  to  keep  in 
touch. 
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Gerald  B.  Shea 
420  Pond  Street 
Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 


Marriages:  Suzanne  M.  O'Connor  to  Roger  J. 
Donahue  Jr.,  Sept.  19;  Ralph  J.  Dauria  to  Joan  E. 
Metaxas,  Aug.  22. ..Births:  to  George  L.  Bernard  III 
and  Donna,  George  L.  IV,  Sept.;  to  Michael  and  Bar- 
bara Danaiski  McNamara.  Stephen  Michael,  Sept.  1; 
to  Paul  X.  Hayes  and  Valerie,  Michael  Paul,  firstborn, 
Oct.  22...Hines  Industrial  has  named  Paul  D.  Messina 
the  financial  manager  for  its  Boston  office,  where  he  is 
responsible  for  construction,  permanent  financing  and 
overall  administration.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Natick...John  T.  Burke  married  Christine 
A.  Silvestro  '77  last  fall.  John  is  completing  his 
master's  degree  in  materials  engineering  at 
MIT... Three  classmates  recently  were  named  to  the 


There's  been  plenty  of  mail  from  classmates  to  warm 
up  this  long,  cold  winter!. ..Richard  Bokus  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  methods  and  procedures 
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Varsity  Club  Hall  of  Fame.  Mary  Kay  Finncrly,  noted 
swimmer  and  holder  of  several  BC  records,  became 
the  first  female  inductee.  She  was  joined  by  Keith 
Francis  and  Mike  Kruczek,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  track  and  football,  respectively  (but 
then  you  knew  thatl).  Congratulations  to  these  gifted 
athletes!. ..Ralph  ).  Dauria  and  wife  loan  honeymoon- 
ed in  France  and  Italy  following  their  marriage  last 
fall.  They  reside  in  Brookline... Suzanne  O'Connor 
married  Roger  J.  Donahue  Jr.  last  September.  Suzanne 
is  a  marketing  representative  for  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  of  Mass. ..Edward  M.  Grant  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Lynn  Item.  He  assumed  his  new 
post  last  October,  having  previously  served  stints  as 
editorial  assistant  and  sports  correspondent... Debbie 
Kirsch  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Carousal  School  in 
Waltham,  where  she  teaches  pre-kindergarten...A  Col- 
umbia Graduate  School  of  Journalism  scholarship 
recently  was  awarded  to  Mary  MacVean  by  the 
Newswomen's  Club  of  NY,  Inc.  A  former  assistant 
director  of  publications  at  Pine  Manor  College,  Mary 
also  served  as  editor  of  the  Medfield  Suburban  Press 
and  as  a  reporter  and  features  writer  for  the  Middlesex 
News  before  leaving  to  attend  Columbia... Nick  Dearie 
presided  over  the  6th  Annual  Yuletide  Reunion  in 
NYC,  held  Dec.  26.  Once  again  the  bash  was  an  un- 
qualified success,  with  over  100  classmates  and  friends 
in  attendance. ..Lt.  Paul  Hayes,  USMC,  and  wife 
Valerie  are  the  proud  parents  of  Micheal  Paul,  born 
Oct.  22,  and  christened  in  Long  Island  during  their  all- 
too-short  leave  from  active  duty  in  S.  Carolina.  Paul 
reports  that  mother  and  child  are  doing  quite  well. 
Congratulations,  Bro!...  Danielle  Delie  is  reported  alive 
and  well  somewhere  in  Jackson  Heights,  NY,  at  least 
when  she's  not  traveling  in  her  position  as  accountant 
for  a  Big  Apple  concern. ..God  bless  and  hope  to  hear 
from  you  soon. 


REUNION 

Elise  B.  Ross 
^W  ft  57  Barn  Owl  Drive 

/      /    Panther  Valley 

#      #      Hackettstown,  NJ  07840 

Hello!  To  start  off,  a  catch-up  on  1981 
weddings... Ron  Ramieri  to  Jeanne  Lariviere  in  Oc- 
tober. The  Ramieri's  live  in  North  Providence.  Living 
in  Hyde  Park,  Kathleen  Rdrocki  to  William  Bogner  in 
November.  Tom  Nealon  to  Ann  Clancy  in  November. 
Tom  is  employed  by  Prime  Computer.  Living  in 
Holbrook,  Joseph  McBournie  to  Coleen  Barry  in  Oc- 
tober. In  August,  Richard  McCusker  to  Nancy  Ryder 
'78.  Living  in  Barrington,  RI,  Cecily  Hamel  to  Ken- 
neth in  October.  Lisa  Marengi  to  Robert  Sherr  in  Oc- 
tober. Don  Aubuchon  to  Eileen  Callahan  78  in 
September.  Don  is  comptroller  of  W.E.  Aubuchon 
Co.  in  Westminster.  Marianne  Spero  to  Frank 
Patarino  76.  Residing  in  Somerville,  Carol  Wieklinski 
to  Larry  Luddecke.  Charles  Smith  to  Maureen 
Sheehan.  Charles  is  a  senior  sales  representative  with 
Bausch  &  Lomb.  In  September,  Marie  Donovan  to 
Richard  Neroesian.  Marie  is  employed  with  Com- 
putervision  Corp.  in  Wilmington.  And  last  May, 
Margaret  Tobin  to  John  Finnegan.  Congrats  to  all!. .In 
the  Boston  area,  Maureen  Murphy  is  employed  by 
Baybank  Harvard  Trust  as  an  operations 
officer... Medical  school  news  includes  Joe  Gaffney 
who  is  a  1981  graduate  of  NY  Medical  College;  and, 
from  New  England  College  of  Optometry,  Alan 
Titlebaum... Connie  Strand  was  recently  named  Miss 
Deaf  West  Virginia  and  is  continuing  her  teaching 
career  with  deaf  and  blind  children... In  Beantown, 
Craig  Carlson  is  general  manager  of  Michael  Ward 


/V.'.'"  in-     He  has  also  been  appointed  chairman  of 
Gov.  King's  re-election  committee  for  Newton.  Believe 
it  or  not,  Craig  finds  time  to  assist  on  our  5th  year 
reunion  activities. ..If  you  would  like  to  help  on  alum- 
ni weekend,  contact  cither  Jennifer  Lynch  (c/o  Aumni 
Association)  or  myself.  And,  let  us  know  what  you 
are  doing  in  1982' 
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Christopher  J,  Toomey 
P.O.  Box  6922 
Orlando,  FL  32803 


Here's  the  news  from  late  '81. ..Ellen  Bernard  is  in  her 
final  year  at  UNC  at  Chapel  Hill  for  her 
MBA. ..Margaret  Mary  Pitt  was  married  to  John  Rug- 
gieri  in  September.  Margaret  is  a  CPA  with  Ernst  & 
Whinney  in  Providence.  They  are  living  in  Riverside, 
RI... Judith  Hanlon  was  married  in  September  to  Peter 
Cittadini.  Peter  is  employed  as  a  data  base  ad- 
ministrator at  Macmillan  Publishing  Co.  They  are  liv- 
ing in  Boston. ..Patricia  Ceglarski  and  Peter  Cassidy 
were  wed  in  the  fall.  They  are  living  in 
Swampscott.. .Susan  Marie  Walley  was  married  to 
Peter  DeNatale.  Susan  is  working  as  a  systems  consul- 
tant. They  are  living  in  Wellesley... Patricia  Peccini 
was  wed  in  June  to  Emil  Albanese.  They  are  living  in 
Montclair,  NJ.  Patricia  is  a  media  planner  for  Grey 
Advertising  of  NYC. ..Nancy  Ryder  and  Richard  Mc- 
Cusker were  wed  last  summer  at  the  Newton  Campus 
Chapel  in  a  ceremony  performed  by  Walter  J.  Martin, 
SJ,  the  groom's  uncle.  Nancy  is  teaching  in  Cambridge 
and  Richard  is  with  New  England  Telephone.  They 
are  living  in  Belmont. ..Morris  Goldstein  was  married 
to  Rosi  Cohn  at  the  Swiss  Hotel  in  Ashkelon. 
Israel... Robert  Doherty  is  engaged  to  Karen  Mann 
with  a  summer  '82  wedding  planned. ..Anthony  Olivia 
is  practicing  family  dentistry  in  Dorchester  in  associa- 
tion with  Robert  Hill,  DDS.  Anthony  received  his 
dental  medicine  degree  from  Tufts... Robert  Merrill  is 
supervisor  of  the  testing  laboratory  at  Boston  In- 
sulated Wire  in  Plymouth. ..My  old  Mod  neighbor 
Ann  Warren  was  wed  in  August  to  Kirk  Lyons  in 
Osterville.  Eleanor  Venturi  was  bridesmaid.  Both  Ann 
and  Kirk  are  New  England  School  of  Law  grads... 
Kathleen  Brady  was  married  to  James  Sullivan  in 
Wellesley.  Kathleen  is  employed  by  David  Brooks. 
Ltd.  They  are  living  in  Needham... Peter  Siragusa 
opened  in  the  fall  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
mystery/comedy  "Shear  Madness"... Ellie  Venturi  is 
engaged  to  Bill  Ellsworth  and  will  be  married  in 
April. ..Maureen  Glavin  is  engaged  with  a  June  wed- 
ding planned.  Maureen  is  working  as  a  paralegal... Jen- 
nifer Smith  is  working  at  a  computer  firm  and  living 
in  West  Newton... Joanie  Van  Heawarde  is  working  in 
the  burn  center  at  Children's  Hospital  and  living  in 
Beacon  Hill. ..Claudia  Haertel  is  working  for  Revlon 
and  living  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  Thanks  to  her  for 
the  news  of  her  Mod. ..That's  all  the  news  from  sunny 
warm  Orlando!  Hope  to  see  some  of  you  in  NYC  over 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  Have  a  great  '82. 
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lay  Cleary 
11  Pond  St. 
Needham,  MA  02192 


Here's  what  fellow  classmates  have  been 
doing... Joanie  Derry  was  ringing  in  the  New  Year  in 
Freeport,  Bahamas  (as  if  Florida  is  not  enough). 
Thanks  for  the  news  Joanie. ..William  Rooney  is  work- 
ing in  New  York  City  for  Ballantine  books  as  an  assis- 
tant in  the  publicity  department.  Based  on  his  fine 
work  in  producing  Sub  Turn  I'm  sure  it  won't  be  long 
before  he's  managing  editor... Lisa  Fichtner  was  pro- 
moted to  media  buyer  for  the  advertising  firm  Gior- 
dini  and  Russel  in  Newton. ..Second  Lt.  Peter  Cellucci 
is  at  Tufts  Medical  School  and  is  currently  undergoing 
training  at  Fort  Campbell.  KY.  where  he  is  becoming 
acquainted  with  military  health  professions... Heidi 
Picard  is  working  at  Beth  Isreal  Hospital  in  Boston  as 
a  primary  nurse. ..Nancy  Tontini  is  employed  by  Cam- 
bridge Lee  Industries  in  Brighton  in  the  public  rela- 


tions department...  Maureen  Kmnary  is  working  as 
an  account  administrator  at  Ross  Roy.  Inc.  advertising 
in  Detroit.  She  has  been  working  on  auto  shows  and 
special  events  for  Chrysler     Nancy  Finn  has  (Oincd  the 
Peace  Corps  and  is  working  in  Equador  involved  in 
the  public  health  sector     Frank  Hone  is  working  for 
Sullivan  and  Brugnatefli  Advertising  Co   in  New  York 
as  an  account  executive  on  Ocean  Spray 
Cranberries.    Heidi  Bear  is  working  for  the 
K-Corporation  in  Leominster  and  was  in  California 
visiting  Beth  Bommer     Classmates  recently  married 
include:  James  Scola  and  Michele  Connly.  Jim  is  cur- 
rently a  student  at  New  England  School  of  Law  in 
Boston;  Mark  Salzberg  and  Dena  Laufer    Dena  is 
employed  as  a  nurse  at  the  Hebrew  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Aged,  Nicholas  Capece  and  Karen  Jean 
Bartlett,  Nick  is  working  for  General  Foods  Corp.  in 
Dedham;  Gary  Biela  and  Patricia  O'Leary.  Patricia  is 
a  bilingual  teacher  at  Holyoke  High  School  and  is  pur- 
suing a  masters  degree  in  education  at  UMass;  Neil 
Stacey  and  Nancy  FaJlar   Nancy  is  on  the  staff  of 
Loyola  Medical  Center  in  Chicago:  Donald  Tremblay 
and  Jean  Gilpin.  Donald  is  employed  by  GTE 
Sylvania  in  Norwood;  and  finally  John  Pettinelli   ex- 
isting in  Edison,  NJ,  is  looking  for  a  roomate.  a  friend 
or  two  and  for  Sue  Hogan  '81  (maiden  name). 
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Allison  Mitchell 
200  Shore  Drive 
Oakdale.  NY  llTo^ 


Hi  '81ers...I  hope  this  finds  all  of  you  well  and 
happy. ..Robin  Blatt  is  now  the  Florida  area  credit 
manager  for  American  Hospital  Supply  and  is  living  in 
Tampa,  enjoying  the  sunshine. .Julie  VVesterman  i- 
with  Johnson  &  Higgins  in  New  York...Francesca 
BusaJacchi  is  a  systems  analyst  with  Stone  and 
Webster  Engineering  Corp.  in  MA. ..Kathleen  Casey  is 
a  special  education  teacher  in  an  academic  adjustment 
class  at  the  Foster  Elementary  School  in 
Houston... Lynda  CaJvino  is  a  high  school  teacher  at 
the  Punahou  Academy  in  Honolulu. ..Robin  Gitlin  .-.  i- 
married  to  Richard  Nicholson  Oct.  25  and  is  residing 
in  Harvard..  Pamela  Galis  was  engaged  to  Bruce 
Perlman  and  plans  to  be  married  in  August... Mao- 
Beth  DiLorenzo  was  engaged  to  David  Betti  and  will 
be  married  in  September... Jim  Finlaw  is  the  assistant 
of  the  director  ot  publicity  and  promotion  for 
Redstone  Theatres  in  Boston... Nancy  Greely  was  mar- 
ried to  Stephen  Scofield  on  Sept.  19.  and  following  a 
safari  to  East  Africa  is  now  living  in  Manchester     Lin- 
da Vecchione  is  a  special  education  teacher  for  the 
Windsor  school  district  in  Conn. ..In  a  military  wed- 
ding, Mary  Ellen  Kiggins  was  married  to  John  Giles. 
an  ensign  in  the  Navy. ..Kevin  Thomas  is  the  fifth 
member  of  his  family  to  attend  Georgetown  Dental 
School... Kelli  Dill  is  a  sixth  grade  teacher  at  St.  An- 
thony School  in  Allston. ..Michael  Gunn  is  living  in 
Las  Vegas  and  working  as  an  insurance 
investigator.. .Nancy  Kendall  is  also  out  West  working 
as  a  fifth  grade  teacher  for  the  Vail  Mountain  School 
in  Colorado,  and  undoubtedly  doing  a  little  bit  ot  ski- 
ing...Nancy  Wolf    Frances  Pou  and  Cynthia  D'Auria 
are  currently  involved  in  their  first  year  of  studies  at 
New  England  College  of  Optometry  in  Boston.  The 
four  year  program,  including  coursework  in  the  basic 
health  sciences,  visual  sciences,  and  extensive  dinical 
experience,  leads  to  the  Doctor  of  Optometry 
degree... Debra  Stone  was  married  to  Ronald  Proven- 
cal Aug.  8.  and  after  a  trip  to  California  is  now  living 
in  Providence... Gene  Sullivan  was  accepted  to  the 
master's  degree  program  at  Harvard  s  Kennedy  School 
of  Government... Patricia  Dean  was  married  to  Rocky 
Hall  Oct.  17  and  is  now  living  in  Los  Angeles... Clare 
Miller  is  the  lead  singer  in  the  rock  band   The  Subter- 
ranean Underground    in  Algonquin.  III. Catherine 
Sturm  is  a  stewardess  for  Delta  Airlines  in 
Atlanta. .Ellen  WTielan  is  an  administrative  assistant  a: 
the  Cooperative  Central  Bank  in  Boston. ..Julia  Roll  is 
a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Teachers  College  stu- 
dying speech  pathology  ..Betsy  Perna  is  enjoying  her 
work  as  a  special  education  teacher  for  the  severely 
retarded  for  the  Greenwich  (Conn.t  public 
schools. ..Joe  Rodgers  is  the  assistant  basketball  coach 
at  Harvard. ..And  as  for  me.  I've 
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just  accepted  a  position  as  a  summer  associate  for  the 
Washington  law  firm  of  Melrod,  Redman,  and 
Gartlan,  so  if  any  of  you  are  in  the  area  this  summer, 
please  look  me  up.  Until  our  next  issue  of  BCM,  have 
fun  and  keep  those  letters  coming. 


Ira  Stepanian  MBA'71,  of  Lexington,  was 
recently  named  vice  chairman  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston  and  its  parent  com- 
pany. First  National  Bank  Corp. 

Stepanian  has  held  progressively  more 
responsible  positions  at  the  corporation  since 
joining  it  in  1963  as  a  management  trainee. 
He  worked  in  developing  the  company's 
computer-leasing  operation  during  the  early 
1970s,  became  a  senior  vice-president  in  1976 
and  general  manager  of  the  bank's  operations 
in  London  from  1978  to  1980. 

His  new  responsibilities  include  oversight 
of  the  new  Massachusetts  banking  division, 
the  retail  division  and  trust  operations. 

A  native  of  Cambridge,  Stepanian  is  a 
graduate  of  Tufts. 


LVLIMUMU    113  Sherman  Road 
COLLEGE   Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02167 

The  Maiden  Hospital  has  recently  appointed  Richard 
Canniff  '66  of  Woburn  as  its  new  director  of  purchas- 
ng.  Canniff  is  responsible  for  supervising  employees 
n  the  hospital's  print  shop  and  in  purchasing,  receiv- 
ng  and  central  supply  areas.  Congratulations,  Dick  on 
your  new  appointment. ..Joseph  A.  Mclnerney  '74, 
senior  vice  president  of  the  Sheraton  Corporation  and 
president  of  its  franchise  division,  was  a  keynote 
speaker  at  the  annual  meeting  and  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Hotel-Motel  Association  conducted  at 
The  Williams  Inn  Oct.  25-27.  Joe  is  active  in  several 
civic  and  professional  organizations.. .Edward  F.  Cot- 
ter '74  has  been  promoted  to  systems  coordinator  of 
group  insurance  financial  operations  at  John  Hancock 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  and  his  wife,  Mary  Jane 
have  two  daughters  and  reside  in  Brockton.  Con- 
gratulations, Ed... John  Murray  '56,  superintendent  of 
Stoughton  public  schools  recently  celebrated  his  50th 
birthday  in  an  unusual,  but  rather  exciting,  way.  One 
of  his  friends  who  owns  a  luxury  line  bus  company 
decided  to  gather  40  relatives  and  friends  and  have 
them  board  the  bus  for  cocktails  and  snacks  at  7  p.m. 
Jan.  15  and  tour  all  the  significant  places  which  hold 
fond  memories  for  Jack.  Naturally,  BC  was  a  highlight 
of  the  tour.  A  good  time  was  had  by  all.  Belated  hap- 
py birthday,  Jack...I  would  love  receiving  mail  from 


Evening  College  Alumni  and  it  would  certainly  be  a 
nice  change  from  getting  bills  in  my  mailbox  all  the 
time. 


LAW 
SCHOOL 

Thomas  W.  Lawless  '34,  a  judge  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court,  former  law  school  teacher  and  a  member  of  the 
Law  School  Fellows,  has  been  elected  to  serve  as  the 
First  Chief  Judge  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Courts  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts... Daniel  G. 
Holland  '44  has  become  "of  counsel"  with  the  Boston 
firm  of  Lynch,  Brewer,  Hoffman  &  Sands.. .William  J. 
Curran  '50,  professor  of  legal  medicine  at  Harvard 
University,  was  featured  in  an  artide  entitled  'The 
Lawyer  Who  Treats  The  Medical  Profession"  in  the 
Oct.  12,  1981  issue  of  The  National  Law 
Journal... ]o)\n  G.  McElwee  '50,  president  of  John  Han- 
cock Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  has  been  named  to 
the  board  of  directors  at  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Boston... Alfred  L.  Podolski  '50,  chief  justice/ad- 
ministrative justice  of  the  Probate  and  Family  Court 
Department  of  the  Trial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  College  of  Probate 
Judges  (NCPJ)  at  the  group's  annuaJ  meeting  Nov. 
18-21,  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. William  J.  Reynolds  '51, 
president  of  the  Municipal  finance  Officers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  and  Canada  (MFOA),  was  featured  in 
an  article  entitled  "Comptroller  builds  town  fiscal  im- 
age" in  the  Nov.  28,  1981  issue  of  the  Greenwich 
Times... James  F.  Queenan  Jr.,  '58,  a  partner  in  the 
Worcester  firm  of  Bowditch  and  Dewey  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Judicial  Conduct  Commission,  and  was 
earlier  in  the  year  reelected  as  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association... Scott  R.  Foster  '61, 
has  been  appointed  patent  counsel  of  Gillette  in 
Boston... Raymond  F.  Murphy  Jr.,  '61,  managing  part- 
ner of  Murphy  &  Company/Certified  Public  Accoun- 
tants of  Providence,  RI  has  been  elected  to  the  board 
of  directors  of  CPA  Associates,  an  international 
association  of  independent,  local  accounting 
firms... Michael  E.  Mone  '67  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Academy  of  Trial 
Attorneys... Samuel  B.  Spencer  '68  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Massachusetts  Lawyers  Weekly... Ray- 
mond A.  Noble  '69  has  joined  the  faculty  at  St.  John's 
Law  School  in  Jamaica,  NY. ..Ernest  A.  Jette  '70  and 
Kenneth  G.  Bouchard  '76  earned  the  status  of 
Diplomate  of  the  Court  Practice  Institute  at  the  In- 
stitute's December  trial  advocacy  seminar  in  Chicago, 
111. John  C.  Rosengren  '71  has  become  partner  with  the 
New  York  firm  of  Wender,  Murase  &  White... Michael 
S.  Greco  '72,  a  partner  in  the  Boston  firm  of  Hill  & 
Barlow,  was  reelected  vice  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association. ..Jon  N.  Bonsall  '73, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities.  Prior  to 
his  appointment  he  was  counsel  to  the  Massachusetts 
House  majority  leader.. .Paul  F.  McDonough  Jr.,  '73 
was  elected  partner  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Goodwin, 
Procter  &  Hoar... Barbara  J.  Rouse  '73  and  Steven  L. 
Paul  '73  have  become  partners  of  the  Boston  firm  of 
Csaplar  &  Bok...John  M.  Connolly  '74  has  become 
associated  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Mintz,  Levin, 
Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  and  Popeo,  P. C... Stephen  K. 
Fogg  '75  was  admitted  to  practice  in  New  Hampshire 
in  November.  He  is  also  admitted  to  practice  in  Ohio 
and  Massachusetts,  and  is  an  associate  with  the 
Boston  firm  of  Warner  &  Stackpolc.Marc  Green- 
baum  '76  has  joined  the  faculty  of  Suffolk  University 
Law  School  as  an  assistant  professor  teaching  in  the 
field  of  labor  and  employment  law.  He  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Boston  firm  of  Foley,  Hoag  & 
Eliot... Thomas  H.  Mug  '76  has  become  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Gallop,  Johnson  &  Neuman  as  of 
November  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.Marcia  Drake  Seeler  '77 
has  been  appointed  a  senior  staff  attorney  with  the 
New  England  Legal  Foundation,  a  public  interest  law 


firm  in  Boston.  Prior  to  her  appointment  she  had  been 
an  assistant  corporation  counsel  and  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration division  of  the  Boston  Law 
Department.. .Richard  P.  Jacobson  '78  has  become 
associated  with  the  Boston  law  firm  of  Shapiro,  Israel 
&  Weiner,  P.C.. .Andrew  S.  Lipton  '78  has  become 
associated  with  the  Cincinnati  firm  of  Manley,  Jordan 
&  Fischer... Raymond  Holton  '79  has  become  an 
associate  in  the  Boston  firm  of  Dames  &  Moore, 
engineering  and  environmental  consultants.  Prior  to 
this,  he  was  a  private  consultant  to  Harvard    Universi- 
ty, a  special  assistant  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts 
and  directed  the  planning  activities  of  the  state's  en- 
vironmental regulatory  agencies... Michael  F.  Saunders 
'80  has  joined  the  Kansas  City  firm  of  Spencer,  Fane, 
Britt  &  Browne. ..John  G.  Gatti  '81  has  become 
associated  with  the  law  office  of  Robert  J.  Gigante 
located  in  Staten  Island,  NY.  He  played  a  leading  role 
in  Bye  Bye  Birdie  at  Alice  Tully  Hall  in 
Lincoln  Center,  New  York  City,  in  January. 


DEATHS 

William  J.  O'Sullivan,  Sr.  '14,  Concord,  Jan.  18. 

Daniel  J.  Hayes,  Sr.  '22,  Cambridge,  Dec.  10. 

Leonard  G.  Morrissey,  D.M.D.  '23,  Wellesley,  Jan.  2. 

Rev.  John  M.  Glavin,  S.J.  WES  '25,  Boston,  Sept.  21. 

Francis  B.  Greelish,  Sr.  '26,  Medford,  Feb.  3. 

H.  Clayton  Haley  '26.  Cambridge.  Jan.  10. 

Thomas  A.  O'Keefe  '27,  Chestnut  Hill,  Jan.  4. 

Edward  U.  Lee,  Sr.,  Esq.  '29,  Wellesley  Hills,  Jan.  18. 

Eugene  R.  Swanson  '29,  Palmetto,  FL,  Dec.  17. 

Edmund  J.  Yates  '29,  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Dec.  8. 

Joseph  W.  Fallon,  '30,  Stoneham,  Dec.  29. 

John  F.  Roche  '30,  Dedham,  Feb.  9. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  J.  Collins  '32,  Waltham,  Jan.  2. 

Edward  M.  Gallagher,  Esq.  '32.  Hyannisport,  Dec.  22. 

Joseph  B.  Shea,  Esq.  L'32,  Manchester,  NH.  Nov.  17. 

Rev.  Edward  J.  Welch,  S.J.  WES'33,  Fairfield,  CT, 

Jan.  25. 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  Saunders,  S.J.  WES'34,  Chestnut  Hill, 

Dec.  18. 

George  W.  Stuart  '34,  L'50.  Braintree,  Jan.  19. 

Gertrude  A.  Murphy  EC'35,  Plymouth,  Dec.  28. 

Eleanor  M.  Hickey  GA&S'37,  Nahant,  Dec.  24. 

Robert  M.  Shea  '38,  Melrose,  Jan.  11. 

James  G.  Murphy,  Sr.,  '39,  Hingham,  Feb.  3. 

Anthony  Pestana,  Jr.  '40,  Taunton,  Mar.  6. 

James  L.  Kennedy  '41,  Quincy,  Jan.  15. 

Lawrence  E.  Ryan,  Esq.  L'43,  Dorchester,  Jan.  28. 

James  M.  Kendrick,  Esq.  L'47,  Brookline,  Nov.  29. 

John  J.  Solon,  GA&S'47.  Brookline,  Nov.  29. 

James  F.  Coburn,  Jr.,  Esq.  L'49,  Leominster,  Dec.  25. 

Fred  A.  Ramey,  Jr.  '50,  Manchester,  CT,  Nov.  4. 

John  H.  Cadegan,  Jr.  '51,  Merrimack,  NH,  Jan.  14. 

Neil  C.  McLaughlin,  Jr.  '51,  W.  Somerville,  Jan.  25. 

Paul  B.  O'Neill,  '51,  Wellesley,  Jan.  8. 

David  F.  Whelan  Esq.  L'51,  Hingham,  Jan.  27. 

William  D.  Barry,  Esq.  L'54,  Winchester.  Dec.  19. 

Carole  (Morgan)  Doyle  N'55,  Teaneck,  NJ,  July  9. 

Helen  C.  (Shannon)  Richards  GA&S'57,  Fairfield,  CT, 

Oct.  17. 

Mary  (Browne)  Conceison  BRN'58,  Weston,  Dec.  18. 

John  F.  Concannon  '59,  Gaithersburg,  MD,  Oct.  1981. 

Sr.  Silvia  Kenny,  SCN  GA&S59.  Louisville,  KY,  Jan. 

31. 

Joseph  J.  Flynn  EC'60,  Dorchester,  Sept.  10. 

Martin  H.  Dull,  Ph.D.  '63,  So.  Bend,  IN,  Sept.  23. 

Glen  B.  Smith,  Esq.  L'64,  Chelmsford,  Feb.  21. 

David  M.  Roche  '66,  New  York,  Jan.  19. 

Paul  E.  Breen  EC'69,  Waltham.  Nov.  16. 

Grace  (Myers)  Bearse  GA&S73,  Brookline,  Jan.  26. 

Stephen  J.  Gangone  '80.  Monsey,  NY,  Dec.  25. 


ERRATA 

We  were  incorrect  in  listing  in  the  Winter  issue 
Thomas  F.  O'Connor,  '43,  among  those  alumni  who 
had  died,  and  we  regret  the  error. 
The  maiden  name  of  Mary  D.  Walker  MA'54  was 
Dunsford,  not  Rumsford  as  reported. 
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